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CHECKING UP ON 
OURSELVES 


WILLINGNESS to reéxamine 

the basis of one’s practices is a 
pretty good indication of mental health. 
It provides both the possibility of prog- 
ress and an antidote against the illusion 
of infallibility. Intolerance of criticism 
fosters that illusion on the part of those 
holding authority. It is the occupational 
disease of dictatorships, which have 
provided history’s most spectacular 
interludes and its most consistent record 
of ultimate disaster. By contrast, de- 
mocracy, in spite of blunders, retains 
its sanity and strength by recognizing 
and discarding its mistakes, even to the 
point of seeming vacillation and in- 
consistency. 

This conception of the democratic 
process should be kept in mind in at- 
tempting to appraise the varied experi- 
mental innovations in educational prac- 
tice that so often attract notice. We 
never remain content to “let well enough 
alone” whenever evidence appears 
which raises doubt that the alleged “well 
enough” is really meeting the changing 
needs as these arise. The feeling of dis- 
satisfaction may, it is true, lead to an 
over-hasty adoption of the “trial and 
error’ type of remedies. Even in those 
cases, however, where the error out- 
weighs the value, attention is focused 
on the need for some remedy and the 
way often opened for a more wisely 
considered change. 

An encouraging feature of the cur- 
rent educational trend is a disposition 
to take vigorous measures to reduce, in 
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advance, the elements of uncertainty 
and conjecture that might jeopardize 
the successful planning of desirable im- 
provements. This usually takes the form 
of a preliminary investigation and 
evaluation of existing practices and their 
outcomes in order to identify weak- 
nesses and their causes. The state-wide 
study of drop-outs from our high 
schools, which is planned for the coming 
year, is a commendable exemplification 
of this approach. So are the surveys 
already made at Tulare and reported 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


It is high time that factual justifi- 
cation, such as this, for curriculum 
changes be clearly established. Parents 
and community leaders should not only 
be kept fully apprised of the pertinent 
facts, but should be given as large a 
share of responsibility as possible also 
in ascertaining and evaluating the facts 
that justify modification in the curricu- 
lum and school services. Such pro- 
cedures will go far to clear the prevail- 
ing confusion as to what the secondary 
schools are trying to do, and will pro- 
vide an answer to the stubborn little 
band of die-hard critics who look back- 
ward for the paths of salvation. 


Two well-known magazines have 
carried recently evidences of the wide- 
spread confusion that clouds public 
understanding and provides a smoke 
screen for the snipers. The February 20 
issue of Time contained a featured ac- 
count of the situation in the Denver 
schools, where at least a considerable 
segment of the city’s population has an 
inadequate understanding of the edu- 
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cational program and are thus suscepti- 
ble to misinterpretation, Similarly, in 
the book-review section of Harper’s for 
February, the first five books which are 
discussed deal with the changing cur- 
riculum in a way that emphasizes the 
fogs of controversy out of which are 
heard here and there shrieks of alarm. 

Until there is a more generally known 
and accepted factual basis for justify- 
ing the evolving educational program, 
the reactionaries will hold the advantage 
in the verbal battle. They have inherited 
an arsenal of polished phrases, and their 
picture of the intellectual devotees of 
the “good old times” is unmarred by 
upsurging commoners or the competing 
distractions of this turbulent era. The 
nostalgic appeal of their call for retreat 
can be dispelled only by the compilation 
of realistic and convincing data. Upon 
a basis so established, a genuine spirit 
of common concern and codperation can 
appraise and retain such traditional ele- 
ments as still serve definite functions. 
This understanding and codperation is 
still more essential in the selection of 
new materials and procedures to meet 
needs objectively revealed. Otherwise, 
sound practices may be discredited 
through misconceptions as to their 
merit. 

What is needed to establish the es- 
sential understanding is something more 
than plausible explanations of what is 
planned. It calls for genuine sharing in 
the task of ascertaining how fully the 
schools are performing the educational 
services which the youth of the com- 
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munity should receive. Effective par- 
ticipation in the study of drop-outs al- 
ready mentioned should set an example 
and pattern for the type of cooperative 
investigation which may well be applied 
to other school-community relation- 
ships. In order to get adequate data, 
the parents should be encouraged to give 
the reasons, as they see them, why the 
child left school. Employers of such 
youth will also have pertinent reports 
to give regarding the competence and 
character of these nongraduates. The 
helpfulness of the comments from such 
sources will depend upon convictions as 
to the sincerity of school representa- 
tives in seeking to learn how these 
youth could be better served. 

This implies that time and effort ex- 
pended in the preliminary steps of 
securing general community under- 
standing of the purposes of a survey 
will be richly repaid in the quality of 
the assistance given. Moreover, a 
double value will remain beyond the 
immediate survey. The sense of partner- 
ship thus created will be reflected in 
later situations, when good-will and 
support will be extended voluntarily. 
Finally, there will be at hand for future 
guidance the factual information upon 
which a sound program of progressive 
changes can be based and justified. 
Happy is the school staff whose own 
community has the will and the ob- 
jective evidence not only to defend and 
justify the program, but to feel also the 
pride of having shared to some extent 
in its formulation —F. W. T. 


A New Historical Epoch 


In history, we are passing out of the era when independent nations existed. 
Historians are pretty much agreed today that there are only two nations which 
can really be considered independent. Only the United States and Soviet Russia 
are really capable of making decisions. All of the other nations in the world have 
to act pretty much as the United States or Russia wishes; about the only choice 
which they can ever make is which of the two to follow. Some of them, from 
proximity to one or the other great power, can’t make even that decision. From 
here on, history can be written only in terms of the whole world, or at least in 
terms of hemispheres—Exizasetu A. Dutton, in Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin. 
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A School-Community Occu- 


pational Survey  ¢srmanscurare wares 


OST of us reside and earn our 

livings in communities about 
which we have only a hazy idea. The 
corner grocery where we buy our food, 
the department store where we charge 
our winter coat, the bank in which we 
keep a checking account, and the drug 
store which sells us aspirin, provide for 
many of us our only contacts with busi- 
ness and industry. When a school which 
trains the future employees of a com- 
munity remains ignorant of employers’ 
problems and job needs, it functions by 
guesswork, and all too often fails to 
discharge one of its principal responsi- 
bilities—that of meeting the needs of 
the community which supports it. For 
this reason Tulare Union High School 
decided to work with local firms to find 
out just how it could best serve them. 
That is how the occupational survey 
began. 

Questions have been raised as to the 
value of a job survey in a small com- 
munity, since the feeling has been that 
most small town high school graduates 
move into the larger cities and that there 
are not enough businesses in a small 
town to give a complete picture of indus- 
try. The findings of the Tulare survey, 
however, justify its having been made 
since they reveal that the town has a 
varied and complex economic system 
which provides ample opportunity to 
satisfy the interests and abilities of 
many workers. It was also learned that 
local firms had furnished jobs to a 
large percentage of the preceding year’s 
graduates. 

The community in which the study 
was made is the center of a fruit, cotton, 





4q One of the most reassuring develop- 
ments in secondary school practices 
is the increasing use made of commu- 
nity cooperation in determining cur- 
riculum needs. This report of an occu- 
pational survey suggests the multiple 
values that may come from such co- 
operation. 
Marguerite Waters completed her 
- undergraduate and master’s degree 
work at the University of Southern 
California, and has done an addi- 
tional year of graduate study at Co- 
lumbia University. After early teach- 
ing experience in Arizona, she joined 
the staff of the Tulare Union High 
School in 1938. She was curriculum 
coordinator there at the time this sur- 
vey was made. Miss Waters’ pen- 
chant for trying new ideas and new 
experiences took her last summer to 
Japan, where she is now principal of 
one of the schools maintained there 
for families of the occupational forces. 





and dairying district of the San Joaquin 
Valley with an estimated population of 
12,500. The Tulare Union High School 
draws its pupils from this section and 
in the school year preceding the survey 
had an average enrollment of 1,246, of 
which 222 were graduating seniors. 
The job survey, as first planned, was 
meant to include business and industrial 
firms within the city limits and a limited 
sampling of other establishments in the 
immediate vicinity. Agriculture was not 
included since the agriculture depart- 
ment of the school already had fairly 
adequate information concerning this 
field. A three-page questionnaire was 
planned by the administration of the 
school with assistance from the Bureau 
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of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and from Roy Spencer of the 
Tulare office of the State Department 
of Employment. The questionnaire was 
developed in such a manner as to pro- 
vide data concerning job opportunities 
for youth, the general and specific train- 
ing they would need, the conditions 
under which they might expect to work, 
and the traits and abilities which would 
make for success on the job. Also re- 
quested was information regarding en- 
trance ages and salaries and the number 
of recent graduates and drop-outs who 
had been absorbed by local businesses. 


bo apm the questionnaire was 
under construction and later as 
it was at the printers, lists of businesses 
were prepared from Chamber of Com- 
merce lists, City Hall license lists, and 
telephone and county directories. Upon 
its completion, the first sheet of the 
questionnaire was mailed with a letter 
explaining the purposes of the survey. 
The remaining two sheets, the letter ex- 
plained, would be filled out by an inter- 
viewer who, at the time he contacted 
the employer, would also pick up the 
first page. 

Obtaining interviewers was the next 
step. There is great value in having 
members of the faculty do the inter- 
viewing, but one of the purposes of 
the Tulare survey was to make this a 
community-school project. Therefore, 
we asked for laymen to help us. Ap- 
pointments were made for members of 
the faculty to speak before local service 
organizations and clubs to ask for volun- 
teer interviewers. Fifteen different 
groups were contacted. The speakers 
explained the purposes of the survey 
and asked for help. Names and ad- 
dresses of the volunteers were taken at 
this time and the response was excel- 
lent. This method of securing inter- 
viewers served a double purpose; it 
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publicized the survey and obtained a 
force of approximately one hundred 
men and women. Additional publicity 
was given to the project through news- 
paper stories and radio announcements. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
drive for interviewers the volunteers 
were notified by postcard of a meeting 
at the high school to receive instructions 
and kits of supplies. Mr. Spencer in- 
structed the group on the techniques of 
interviewing and each person was given 
his materials. These consisted of the 
second and third sheets of the question- 
naire for each of five businesses located 
close together so that no interviewer 
had long distances to cover. The forms 
were placed in a large manila envelope, 
stamped and addressed to the high 
school so that when he had finished the 
materials could be returned by the 
volunteer with a minimum of trouble. 
A mimeographed set of instructions was 
also pinned to each envelope. 


NTERVIEWERS were asked to 

complete their assignments within 
two weeks, but since many individuals 
participating had only lunch hours in 
which to work, it was realized that all 
interviews would not be completed 
within that time. Actually, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the businesses 
were covered by the volunteers and the 
remaining establishments were covered 
by the curriculum director and an as- 
sistant at the close of the school year. 

So during the last two weeks of 
March, 1948, persons carrying pencils 
and big brown envelopes could always 
be seen in the business section of Tulare. 
These were the interviewers—house- 
wives, farmers, secretaries, sales clerks, 
store owners, restaurant managers, me- 
chanics. Gradually the completed forms 
began to arrive at the school. 

Then the time-consuming job of 
compiling the data began. The question- 
naires were sorted and placed into fold- 
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ers, according to the type of business. 
Job names were checked in the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles, and from 
then on it was a matter of tabulation. 
The finished report gives a picture of 
business in a Central Valley community. 
Four hundred and sixty-four firms, a 
little better than 90 per cent of those 
listed, showed a total of 3,386 em- 
ployees. One-fourth were one-man or 
family businesses ; another 50 per cent 
were small concerns, having one to five 
employees. Only seven per cent had 
over twenty workers. Though the busi- 
nesses were small, they were varied as 
to kind. Four hundred different job 
titles showed the variety of employment 
available. Opportunities were greatest 
in the commercial field, with the in- 
dustrial occupations coming second. 


; yA relating to employment re- 
quirements coming directly from 
business men in their own town help 
boys and girls to understand the reasons 
for remaining in school. The survey 
showed, as might be expected, that em- 
ployers want persons with some ma- 
turity and at least a high school edu- 
cation. They want employees who are 
dependable, can follow directions, and 
can get along with the public and with 
their fellow workers. 

The findings also reveal that em- 
ployers acknowledge their responsibility 
for sharing the work of educating youth 
for specific on-the-job training. From 
the school they expect education in the 
tool subjects and in the basic learnings 
of trade fields together with the de- 
velopment of the proper attitude on the 
part of the pupil toward work and 
toward the employer. 

Once an occupational survey is com- 
pleted, the information which it yields 
must be put to work. Tulare High 
School plans to use the data it has se- 
cured and faculty members were given 
an opportunity to begin curriculum re- 


vision on the basis of the findings at a 
workshop preceding the opening of the 
school term. From the experience of 
making the study and from the data 
which it provided, the school can draw 
many conclusions as to how to improve 
its program. Examples which might be 
given would include: 


1. An employment service should be estab- 
lished at the high school to assist students 
find part-time and summer jobs as well 
as full-time jobs after graduation. 


2. Stress should be placed upon reasons 
why boys and girls should remain in 
school. 


3. More information should be provided to 
students about the characteristics of vari- 
ous occupational fields and about the spe- 
cific requirements, duties, skills, oppor- 
tunities and needed training for local 
occupations. 


4. Teachers and business men should work 
together in making courses of study fit 
local occupations in so far as possible. 


5. General education aspects of the school 
curriculum should include stress upon 
the development of desirable personality 
traits and attitudes and should provide 
opportunities for continued improvement 
in the use of the basic tools of arithmetic, 
spelling, and penmanship. 


6. Work in the tool subjects should be 
correlated with shop and commercial 
courses. 


7. Group activities should be planned to 
give students training in codperation and 
and an opportunity to develop initiative. 

Numerous other examples could be 
added, many of them applying specifi- 
cally to the commercial and industrial 
departments of the school and to the 
curriculum of the evening school. 


cp ert the survey was a suc- 
cess in bringing together the school 
and the community on a project of bene- 
fit to both. The laymen who did the 
interviewing were interested ; employ- 
ers felt that the school was making a 
sincere effort to meet their problems; 
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and the school obtained the information 
which it needed. This information, how- 
ever, seems to be as important to busi- 
ness men as to the school. The response 
from groups of business men to which 
the survey findings have been reported 
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shows clearly that they feel that the 
study was well worth doing. They are 
proud of their share in the project, they 
respect the specific data which was pro- 
vided, and feel that the survey has been 
beneficial to the town. 





The Administrator and Guidance 


The administrator must be the leader in the codrdination of the guidance 
functions of the teacher and the various specialized guidance services, if the ideal 
of guidance services being closely interwoven in the school program is to be ap- 
proached. The urgent need today for improved relationships between teachers 
and specialists is ample testimony to the importance of this coérdinating function. 
The school administrator is the key person to foster the growth of easy pro- 
fessional relationships on a working basis between teachers and specialists both 


in and out of school. 


When specialists set up “programs” and attempt to sell them to the teachers 
with the backing of the administration, the specialist thereby tends to be set apart 
and put more in a directing or prescribing rather than a codperating relationship. 
It is most important for teachers, specialists, and administrators to analyze student 
problems with rather than for each other in settings which invite the best contri- 
butions of each. Programs organized by specialists working out of the central 
offices of a school system which are not developed codéperatively with local school 
principals run the risk of developing poor working relationships. Specialists should 
work with teachers in local schools through arrangements which the principal 


of the school has helped make. 


In his capacity as administrator, the school head is the chief guidance person 
in the school. He takes the lead in interpreting the school’s objectives and in set- 
ting the tone of the school. This tone, or atmosphere, can readily be ascertained 
by observing the attitudes which are prevalent among the staff and students. The 
special guidance function of the school head is that of codrdinating all of the 
guidance services as a part of the school program. As a part of this function, 
he may often serve as counselor for both faculty and students, but his main task 
is to promote planning which will result in improved organization, procedures, 
and working relationships—From Report or State Apvisory COMMITTEE ON 
Gumpance Services, Washington State Curriculum Journal. 
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How Are We Doing? 


EELING that the degree to which 

the student has met the require- 
ments set for graduation is in no way 
an absolute test of good high school 
education, Tulare Union High School 
prepared and presented in March, 1949, 
a questionnaire to all members of the 
alumni, Classes 1946, 1947, 1948. From 
the survey it was hoped that definite 
knowledge would be revealed concern- 
ing what happened to individuals after 
graduation and to determine how well 
they had been prepared to take their 
place in society as productive and self- 
reliant members. 

From the first we recognized certain 
weaknesses in our procedure. But, since 
we never regarded this survey as any- 
thing more than a pilot experiment to 
guide us in subsequent studies over a 
period of years, we decided to accept 
the following obvious conditions : 

A survey which includes only the 
graduates of three years is not compre- 
hensive enough, under normal condi- 
tions, to base a study such as this or to 
justify radical change in basic curricu- 
lum. Conditions were not normal, how- 
ever, preceding 1946 because of the 
abnormalities of World War II society. 

The questionnaire itself was too long, 
three pages containing twenty-two ques- 
tions requiring partly completion and 
partly check type answers. But, again, 
since we were working in a pioneer field 
where there has been relatively little 
done and since the same group of ques- 
tions had been used previously with 
success by other schools, it was decided 
to proceed with the whole questionnaire 
and disregard the possibility that some 
of the study might not be applicable to 
the local situation. 


4 By BESS VALENTINE 





4 A commendable example of self- 
criticism and self-evaluation has been 
set by the Tulare Union High School. 
This account of a study of the per- 
formance of its graduates is one of 
two reports on companion surveys 
made by faculty members of that 
school, which the JOURNAL is glad to 
present. 

Improving guidance services to 
pupils has long been the chief profes- 
sional interest of Mrs. Bess Valentine. 
The subject of her master’s degree 
thesis was “Senior Prcblems.” For the 
past seven years she has been a 
teacher and head counselor at the 
Tulare Union High School, and had 
previously spent nine years doing 
similar service in the secondary 
schools of Arizona. 





Answers came in slowly over a 
month’s time, and the final count repre- 
sented only twenty-three per cent of 
graduates contacted. But, although our 
findings can be considered only as indi- 
cations, those former students who re- 
sponded represent a cross-section of 
varying abilities and all courses given in 
the high school in about the same ratio. 

Our reaction is that the 1949 Grad- 
uate Survey is of great value to us for 
two reasons: (1) is an indication, at 
least, for an evaluation of our present 
educational procedure, and (2) it is the 
basis for an effort now under way to 
obtain information which will be more 
statistically sound. 


It should be remembered that the 
percentages quoted below refer to the 
total number of graduates who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. 
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HIRTY-NINE per cent of them 
were continuing with their educa- 
tion, and half of them were attending 
College of the Sequoias or Fresno State. 
A third were wholly supported by par- 
ents, so the fact that we have two nearby 
colleges makes it possible for many to 
attend who otherwise could not. 

Eighty-one per cent were employed, 
and 75 per cent were employed in Tu- 
lare. Eighty-two per cent of them had 
their jobs before September of the year 
they graduated. Half received help get- 
ting their first job. The average grad- 
uate held 1.7 jobs in three years. A large 
percentage were following the same type 
of work for which they were prepared. 
The largest change in vocational pref- 
erence occurred when girls were mar- 
ried. Thirty per cent of the responding 
students are married. 


Fifty per cent had decided on their 
vocation before leaving school, the de- 
ciding factor most often mentioned was 
parental influence. The guidance pro- 
gram, reading about the occupation, and 
experience in the type of work, however, 
mentioned almost as many times. About 
half of them said that some faculty 
member had helped them select their 
occupations. Ninety per cent of them 
rated the school training from average 
to great value to them. The majority 
were happy in their present jobs. 

A few were in several clubs or organi- 
zations; half were in none. Reading, 
movies, and dancing accounted for one- 
third of their leisure. Only 14 per cent 
of them stated that they spent their 
leisure time in outdoor sports. 

They felt a good job had been done 
in helping them acquire effective mas- 
tery of English for everyday life, to 
prepare them for college, and to train 
them to be tolerant of other persons and 
ideas. A fair job had been done in 
assisting them to develop their person- 
alities, gain an effective mastery of 
mathematics for every day use, and in 
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developing responsibility for participa- 
tion in community affairs. They felt the 
school should have done a great deal 
more to prepare them for marriage and 
family life. 

From the above, certain tentative 
conclusions can be drawn. Since the 
approximately 39 per cent attending col- 
leges included students from not only 
college preparatory but all courses, we 
should give them work in our subject 
matter that would qualify them for col- 
lege entrance. In as much as 50 per cent 
of those going to college attend the 
College of the Sequoias or Fresno State, 
we can determine our strong and weak 
points in college preparation by co- 
operating closely with those colleges. 

Since 75 per cent were employed in 
Tulare, we must keep in touch with the 
trend of business and probable openings. 
We must train them for the work of the 
community and not train too many for 
jobs of few openings. 

We should train our students for 
more active participation in clubs or 
organizations, since only half belong to 
any. More varied uses of leisure time 
should be developed, especially in the 
field of outdoor sports for this age 
group. 


GREATER effort should be made 

to help students develop their per- 
sonalities, gain a better use of practical 
mathematics, and develop responsibility 
for participation in community affairs. 
Throughout their high school years defi- 
nite effort should be made to assist these 
young people to understand their place 
in the family and prepare them for mar- 
riage. 

These responsibilities take on an 
added significance because a large per- 
centage of the graduates stay in Tulare 
the first three years after graduation. 
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Language Needs of Voca- 
tional Students <¢ 5 pHmus wacs wars 


N AN attempt to discover how the 

language needs of students enrolled 
in vocational curricula in the San Joa- 
quin Valley secondary schools might 
better be met, the South San Joaquin 
Valley Steering Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Vocational Advisory Association 
initiated a study among the sixteen high 
schools in Fresno County. A question- 
naire listing language activities was 
circulated among vocational teachers, 
with the request that they rate each ac- 
tivity as it applied to their specific vo- 
cational fields. English teachers were 
also asked to respond, but with respect 
to their knowledge of non-college pre- 
paratory youth in general. 


The following rating scale was used: 


A. Minimum essential for all (regard- 
less how low on the socio-economic 
ladder an individual remained). 


B. Desirable for average success in the 
field. 


C. Associated primarily with leadership 
in the field. 


D. Not important to persons finding 
employment in the field concerned. 


While there was no intent to channel 
boys and girls into different curricula 
because of the socio-economic status of 
their parents, this study does admit 
that there will be varying degrees of 
achievement made by the youth them- 
selves, that their own interests and po- 
tentialities shape to a large extent their 
academic needs. 


Roughly, the ratings have the follow- 
ing correspondence to potential socio- 
economic level : 


Minimum for all § Important for everyone, 


including unskilled labor 





4 This article reports a codperative 
study aimed at identifying in a prac- 
tical way the language needs of stu- 
dents in vocational curricula. The 
origin of the study was a request by 
the vocational teachers, represented 
by A. G. Rinn, Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and M. A. Grisse, Chairman 
of the Steering Committee of the Asso- 
ciation in that area. The study was 
directed by Mrs. Watts. The helpful- 
ness of such an approach for teachers 
of English to vocational students is 
obvious. 

Phyllis Watts will be remembered 
by readers of the JOURNAL for her 
contribution last year describing the 
coSperative plan of service to high 
school teachers of English sponsored 
jointly by the County Schools Office 
and the State College. Mrs. Watts has 
been a member of the Fresno State 
College faculty since 1946. 





Desirable for 
average success 


Important for skilled 
labor and some semi- 
skilled as well as higher 
levels 
Important primarily for 
those in the more desir- 
able sales and clerical 
positions, for potential 
managers and owners of 
businesses and larger 
farms, and for civic and 
organization leaders 

In addition to rating the appropriate- 
ness of the language activity, teachers 
were asked also to indicate the number 
of times the activity could be employed 
in their regular classwork. 

Of the 82 questionnaires distributed, 
53 were returned, with a fair represen- 
tation of agriculture, industrial arts, 
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Associated with 
leadership 
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TABLE 1—TEACHERS’ RATINGS OF LANGUAGE NEEDS ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 
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Sponsoring candidates, issues. oe © 2.) |b... A 
Interviewing and canvassing yy Bp. S 8B Ss ee Cc 
Writing to/for newspapers A ?' OC: Bi’ Cw 6 C 
V ocational 
Making and answering business requests, 
adjustments, etc. B BA ?@ BA 1-10 A 
Applying for work So Bese. £o Be A. bet? 2 
Selling goods and services. B B B ? B B 14% B 
READING AND LISTENING 
Social 
Developing a plan of recreational reading, 
movies, etc. >» 8 8’ "OD A 2 'A 
Reading to understand human nature, 
solve problems, develop values | i a ah Fy Be A 
Aesthetic appreciation of literature 
and beauty in life A @: 64 BcDog :4e0i--c 
Civic 
Seeking reliable information B B B ? B ? 1-10 A 
Keeping abreast the current scene. C B B B B B hi® A 
Recognizing propaganda aa ee ee Se 
Sensing the meaning of the American way of 
life and understanding other nations through 
literature, etc. pee Prep OF Po page eB , 
V ocational | 
Quick perception of signs, etc B B A’? Av Avo A 
Reading and hearing directions i ae Ger Tey “eee 10* A 
Interpreting business documents .....................-..-. a, | - coe 6. ae 
Keeping abreast in own field PO Se a ery 10* C 


Cope: 
A—Minimum essential for all. | 
B—Desirable for average success in the field. 
C—Associated primarily with leadership in the field. 
D—Not important to persons finding employment in the field concerned. 
?—Opinion evenly divided among A, B, C, and D. 
*—Maijority of the vocational teachers said they could employ this activity in their classes. 


1 Numbers refer to the number of times per semester vocational teachers thought they could 


employ the activity in their c 
2 Items used in the questionnaire were adapted from the curriculum study now in progress by 


the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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home economics, commerce, and Eng- 
lish teachers. The returns revealed a 
considerable amount of disagreement, 
not only between the various fields, but 
also among teachers within any single 
field. Particularly interesting is the fact 
that the item upon which opinion was 
most consistently divided was “sensing 
the meaning of the American way of 
life and understanding other nations 
through literature.” On this item there 
were exactly the same number of re- 
sponses for each level and for the alter- 
native “not important.” 

The accompanying table shows the 
findings of the study. The first four col- 
umns report the ratings given by teachers 
in each of the vocational fields canvassed. 
The fifth column reveals the composite 


ratings of all vocational groups. The 
sixth column shows how teachers of 
English rated the activities. The seventh 
column shows the number of times dur- 
ing each semester most of the vocational 
teachers felt they could employ the ac- 
tivity in their regular class work. 
Because of the wide variation in the 
judgments of teachers within each field 
and between teachers of different fields, 
the writer rated each item in terms of 
the descriptions of life at each socio- 
economic level as determined in an 
earlier unpublished study. Taken into 
consideration besides the activities 
common to each level were those ( within 
the range of possibility) which would 
serve to better the lot of members of 
the group. It was also assumed that 
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those individuals who had any urge to 
upward mobility would have equal ac- 
cess to all activities of the groups to 
which they aspired, but that those not 
aspiring to mobility would not have 
forced on them the learning of tech- 
niques for which they would have no 
use and which in some instances could 
even make life more difficult for them. 

The last column of the chart indicates 
the writer’s judgment based on these 
assumptions. The reasons for the rank- 
ings given by the writer are presented 
in the following pages. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


After careful analysis of responses 
submitted by vocational teachers and 
English teachers, with full awareness 
of the small sampling possible in each 
of the specialized fields, and after care- 
ful consideration of the activities, inter- 
ests, and responsibilities of individuals 
in the lowest socio-economic level of 
the San Joaquin Valley population, the 
writer submits the following reasons for 
his selection of those activities basically 
essential to all, regardless of position 
on the socio-economic ladder. 


Group thinking and planning 

Though little cohesiveness exists among un- 
skilled workers, their lot would be improved 
if even a few had skills in group thinking 
and planning at a level of informality ap- 
propriate to their scheme of values. This 
skill would have its most immediate use in 
labor union activities and self-help attempts 
at improving immediate living conditions. It 
would have to go along with seeking reliable 
information and recognizing propaganda and 
fallacious reasoning. 


Sponsoring candidates and issues 

Since many of the unskilled level attain per- 
manent residence and therefore the privilege 
of voting, it would make for far sounder 
political citizenship if even a few were able 
to select candidates logically and express 
themselves intelligently about candidates 
and issues in informal situations. 


Making and answering business requests, ad- 
justments, etc. 
At the level of unskilled workers, this skill 
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would be exercised orally more frequently 
than in writing, but the skill is basic to all. 


Applying for work 
At the level of unskilled workers, application 
for work would involve filling out applica- 
tion forms and applying in person more fre- 
quently than it would writing letters of 
application. 


Developing a plan of recreational reading 
Because commercial amusement is too ex- 
pensive to be readily available to the un- 
skilled worker, he has even greater need for 
finding pleasure in reading the kind of mate- 
rials that have meaning for him (probably 
seldom what is called “good literature” but 
also probably more satisfying materials than 
comic books—materials about strong and 
noble individuals of limited economic 
status). 


Seeking reliable information 

Because the unskilled laborer does not have 
constant access to easy sources of informa- 
tion, he needs instruction in using the sources 
open to him for finding information—skills 
ranging from deciding whose judgment to 
accept to finding appropriate information on 
his concern at the public library, but always 
in terms of the kinds of information with 
which he has concern. 


Keeping abreast of the current scene 
Because he is a voter and is more vitally 
affected by economic, social, and political 
changes than are the more secure members 
of society, the unskilled laborer should learn 
how to use materials to which he has access, 
materials suited to his ability and interest, 
in order to find out what is happening, at 
least in his immediate environment. 


Recognizing propaganda 

Because the unskilled laborer is looked upon 
by others as being ignorant, he is barraged 
with propaganda of a particularly vicious 
sort, and for the welfare of the nation as well 
as for his own welfare he needs to have a 
few devices for recognizing and analyzing 
propaganda. 


Quick perception of signs and notices needs no 
further elaboration. 


Reading and hearing directions needs no fur- 
ther elaboration. 


Using pleasing voice and speech 
This item does not refer to literary speech, 
but merely implies the effective use of speech 
organs to reduce nervous strain in crowded 
quarters and the ability to be heard and 
understood. 
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Employing standard English usage 

By standard English usage is meant the 
usage of every day intercourse at an informal 
level without puristic flavor and also with- 
out glaring illiteracies. The goal would be 
to achieve a degree of combined acceptabil- 
ity and informality that would be inconspicu- 
ous in any environment in which the 
individual might be. 


Spelling most commonly used words 
Though occasions for writing are limited at 
the level of the unskilled worker, there still 
are times when he must write, and if he 
cannot spell common words he is helpless. 


The suggestion that one can always go to 
the dictionary is out of order for this group 
because few persons at this level own dic- 
tionaries. A certain amount of selectivity 
should be used in choosing the spelling vo- 
cabulary for this group. 


Following instructions exactly needs no fur- 
ther elaboration. 


Listening and responding intelligently at the 
level of individual ability are essential to 
most of the activities listed above. 


Testing substantiation of fact, while it is 
usually thought of as being at a high level 
of intellectualism, can be reduced to simple 
situations and become basic to recognizing 
propaganda and seeking reliable informa- 
tion. 


Effective use of basic reading skills 

The reading skills appropriate to this level 
would involve the reading of directions, get- 
ting information of particular individual in- 
terest, and the enjoyment of recreational 
reading; it would seldom include such skills 
as outlining and formal note-taking for re- 
search writing. 


Recognizing cause and effect is of particular 
importance in combatting attempts to in- 
fluence opinion and in meeting the problems 
of daily living. This does not mean that 
erudite experience in logic is important to 
the unskilled worker, but it does mean that 
recognizing simple cause and effect relation- 
ships has a place in all living. 


NEEDS OF THE MIDDLE GROUP 


As important for average achieve- 
ment, meaning for those most of whom 
will be employed in the skilled trades, 
in clerical and sales positions, in some 


semi-skilled trades, in some semi- 
professions, and the owners of small 
farms, the writer submits the following 
reasons for the items selected: 


Guest-host amenities 
While these skills will not be universally 
held valuable or useful by the middle group, 
many persons of this group see in these 
skills the symbols of mobility and place great 
emphasis on them. 


Personal letter writing 
For some, letter writing will seldom be 
used; for others it will be very important, 
at least at the informal level. By and large, 
all persons in the middle group should learn 
to write personal letters as they talk, but will 
seldom have need for formal writing. 


Making reports and announcements 
Small farmers, clerical and sales workers, 
club members will find need for making 
reports both orally and in writing, particu- 
larly the kind of report that tells what some 
group has done and why. 


Selling goods and services 

All members of the middle group have oc- 
casion for selling either their own services 
or commodities and need to know effective 
ways of doing it; in addition, by knowing 
some selling techniques they also learn to 
protect themselves against high pressure 
salesmanship. 


Reading to understand human nature, to solve 
problems, and to develop values is particu- 
larly important to this group in that their 
position on the social ladder creates many 
personal problems not faced by those lower 
on the socio-economic scale. The very size 
of this group increases the importance of 
these problems. 


Sensing the meaning of the American way of 
life is of particular importance for this group 
in that they constitute the bulk of the voting 
population on which the perpetuation of the 
American way of life depends. 


Interpreting business documents 

Because the middle group are besieged by 
salesmen, encouraging purchases on install- 
ments, insurance policies and so on, and be- 
cause these peoples do not make extensive 
use of lawyers, it is particularly important 
that they learn how to read a business docu- 
ment intelligently, recognizing evasions, 
loopholes, and obscure passages. 
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Observing standard punctuation and capitali- 
zation 
The importance of this skill varies, but it is 
of particular importance to clerical and sales 
personnel and to any who have occasion to 
write letters of any kind. 


Taking pride in neatness, legibility, and ac- 
curacy 
Because nearly all members of this group 
have to fill out printed forms of various 
kinds, this skill is important to practically 
every member of the group. 


Logical organization of ideas 
At the level of the middle group, the organi- 
zation of ideas applies primarily to arrange- 
ment of ideas for oral presentation in an 
informal situation, but also occasionally in- 
volves planning the sequence of ideas for 
business letters. 


Adapting reading to purpose 
Because the middle group represent the 
largest group of library users, because they 
have access to a wide variety of materials, 
they particularly need to learn to adapt read- 
ing technique to the purpose for which the 
reading is being done. 

Gaining ideas through all media 
Because the middle group are the ones 
toward whom most mass dissemination of 
information is aimed, they need to learn 
specific techniques for interpretation and 
evaluation of the various media—radio, mo- 
tion pictures, periodicals, newspapers, etc. 


ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH 
LEADERSHIP 


As important for persons who will 
achieve positions of leadership (pro- 
prietors and managers, clerical and sales 
positions of responsibility, and some 
semi-professionals as well as the pro- 
fessional group with whom this paper 
is not primarily concerned) the writer 
ranks the following, together with the 
reasons for their selection: 


Interviewing and canvassing 
Meeting strangers, asking and answering 
questions, and coming away with a clear and 
honest interpretation of the conversation 
is important to anyone in a position of 
leadership. 


Writing to and for newspapers 
Frequent occasions present themselves for 
writing of this type, ranging from letters to 
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the editor to articles about some event. The 
person who is able to perform such writing 
effectively and knows the conventions is 
much better able to get his material before 
the public. 


Aesthetic appreciation of literature and beauty 
in life 
Because aesthetic appreciation is one of the 
status symbols of the upper group, it becomes 
particularly important to some members of 
the group. 


Keeping abreast in one’s own field 
The higher one goes in position of leader- 
ship the more of his time is devoted to keep- 
ing abreast of what is being done in his field. 
It is one of the tools of success. 


Taking pride in clear, well expressed sentences 
This skill is a particularly important part of 
the success of a person whose progress de- 
pends on influencing others. 


Sincerity and directness in speech and writing 
are similarly important 


Noting the order of events, particularly in 
reading is essential to prediction, an ability 
on which the leader group relies constantly 


Using knowledge of sentence structure to in- 
terpret complicated printed material, while 
considered by some not be essential, is a 
definite aid to the kind of reading this group 
must perform 


Interpreting figures of speech 

While it has little practical function except 
at the simplest level, this skill is necessary 
for the type of reading associated with edu- 
cated persons. The degree of attention given 
here will depend on the reading tastes and 
the degree of “culture” the individual as- 
pires to. 


Using sources and vocabulary of one’s own 
field are essential to leadership in that field 
and serve as valuable tools for making 
progress 


Though the various language arts 
activities have been parceled out to the 
different levels of achievement roughly 
paralleling the social stratification one 
will find in an average small or 
moderate-sized community in San Joa- 
quin Valley, it should again be restated 
that this segregation is for guiding the 
teacher in recognizing in what areas 
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students will find value, not for arbi- 
trary regulation. Those who come from 
the unskilled group should have just as 
ready access to all activities as do those 
from the top group, but the premise of 
this paper is that if these pupils are 
content in their réles they should not 
be forced into mobility and that it is 
natural that these boys and girls would 
find much of the work which is ap- 
propriate to other groups highly point- 
less for them. On the other hand, they 
should be in an environment where these 
activities are occurring and given every 
opportunity to participate in those in 
which they find interest or purpose— 
and that without any implication that 
they are stepping outside their prov- 
inces. In other words, the various ac- 


tivities should be explored in the same 
class with the adaptation made in terms 
of opportunity to accept assignment for 
contribution to the class goals—assign- 
ments for which the individuals can 
recognize value for themselves in the 
situations in which they expect to be. 

The paper is not intended to imply 
that less should be expected of one 
group than of another—merely that the 
emphasis should be in those areas that 
have meaning in terms of individual life 
goals and that quantity should be in 
terms of individual ability rather than 
in terms of social status. 

On these bases, then, the teachers of 
any school can assess the population 
they serve and build their curriculum to 
provide realistically for all the students. 











Functional English 


The English teacher should think in terms of the language skills necessary for 
men and women in the family situation and direct a part of the program to giving 
practice in those skills. For example, the ability to tell stories to children is an 
activity that most adults will be called upon to perform at some time in their lives. 
Students need to be introduced to the bibliographical tools of children’s literature. 
They should have practice in telling stories to children. Perhaps the class could 
take over a story-telling period in the public library, the elementary school, or a 
nursery school in the community. Such a responsibility may pass among members 
of the class so that all have some chance in the actual situation as well as instruction 
in story telling —Grorce Ropert CARLSEN, in the Junior College Journal. 








Does California Have a 
‘‘Drop-Out”’ Problem? 


ECENT studies of the holding 
power of public schools have fo- 
cused attention upon the fact that more 
than half of America’s young people 
decide to terminate their formal edu- 
cation before graduating from the 
twelfth grade. Many parents and school 
people are asking how California’s rec- 
ord compares with that of the nation as 
a whole. 

Because facts upon which an adequate 
answer to this question can be based 
are lacking, the State Department of 
Education is initiating a Codperative 
Study of School Drop-Outs and Gradu- 
ates, which will continue through the 
1950-51 school year. The study is being 
undertaken at the suggestion of pro- 
fessional organizations within the State 
and with the help of an advisory com- 
mittee representing several State or- 
ganizations and various agencies of 
the Department of Education. Plans 
for the Codperative Study involve the 
following : 

1. All county, city, and local district schools 
which are interested in participating in the 
project are asked to organize and conduct local 
studies at any convenient time prior to the end 
of the 1950-51 school year. 

2. Deans and heads of schools and depart- 


ments of education in colleges and universities 
providing graduate training for teachers have 





1 Guide for Making a Follow-Up Study of 
School Drop-Outs and Graduates, California 
Guidance Bulletin No. 13, January, 1950. 
(Available to California schools on request 
from the Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Sacramento 14, California.) 


2 Elizabeth S. Johnson and Caroline E. Legg, 
“Why Young People Leave School—As Told by 
Young Workers,” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
November, 1948, pp. 14-24. (A complete report 
on the Louisville study will be made in a publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Labor Standards which 
is scheduled to appear soon under the title, 
Hunting a Career—A Study of Out-of-School 
Youth in Louisville, Kentucky.) 
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4 By DONALD KITCH 





4q The greatest weakness in the foun- 
dation on which to plan education for 
all American youth is our lack of full 
knowledge as to the extent and na- 
ture of inadequacy in our present pro- 
grams. The proposed state-wide study 
of those pupils who do not finish high 
school should yield information of 
immense value in appraising the 
curriculum, the guidance, and the 
flexibility of adaptation to individual 
differences of our secondary schools. 

Donald E. Kitch is well known for 
his work as Chief of the Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. JOURNAL readers will re- 
member the symposium on guidance 
which he edited last year, one of the 
most popular issues this magazine 
has ever presented. 





been asked to encourage graduate students to 
undertake studies of drop-outs and graduates 
as thesis and dissertation projects. 

3. A mimeographed bulletin entitled Guide 
For Making a Follow-Up Study of School 
Drop-Outs and Graduates has been published 
by the Department of Education and distrib- 
uted to all county and city offices and to all 
secondary schools within the state.1 Consultant 
service is also available from the Department 
to schools desiring assistance in organizing 
such studies. 

4. The Child Labor Branch of the U.S. 
Department of Labor has been asked to make 
an intensive interview-type study, similar to 
that made in 1947 in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
at least one California community.2 The De- 
partment has indicated its interest in under- 
taking the study and if the necessary funds are 
available in its 1950-1951 budget the investi- 
gation probably will be completed during that 
year. 

5. The data gathered from the studies cer- 
ried on in various communities will be analyzed 
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and consolidated into a single printed report 

giving a picture of what is happening to drop- 

outs and graduates on a state-wide basis. It is 
anticipated that foundation funds will be avail- 
able for this phase of the project. 

The present membership of the Co- 
operative Study Advisory Committee 
includes the following individuals : 
California Association of Secondary School 

Administrators: Superintendent Harry E. 

Tyler, Santa Maria Union High School ; 
California State Junior College Association : 

Dean Russell R. Johnston, Long Beach City 

College ; 

California Council for Continuation Educa- 
tion: Vice-Principal Benjamin S. Weiss, 
Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles ; 

California School Supervisors Association: 
Harry W. Smallenburg, Director of Re- 
search and Guidance, Los Angeles County 
Schools ; 

California Association of Supervisors of Child 
Welfare and Attendance: Mrs. Doris Wes- 
cott, Director of Guidance, Compton City 
Schools ; 

California Association of Curriculum Co- 
ordinators: Miss Elsie Gibbs, Director of 
Secondary Education, San Bernardino City 
Schools; 

California Teachers Association: Frank W. 
Parr, Director of Research; 

State Department of Education: Mrs. Faith 
Smitter, Elementary Education; John B. 
Brinegar, Secondary Education; Warren 
H. Natwick, Consultant, Education Re- 
search; E. R. Deering, Consultant, Child 
Welfare and Attendance; and William H. 
McCreary and Donald E. Kitch, Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guidance. 


‘Ts purposes of the codperative 
project are to secure more complete 
and accurate information than is now 
available in regard to such problems as 
the following: 

1. How adequate is the holding power of 
California’s schools, particularly at the sec- 
ondary level? How many young people drop 
out of school before graduating from high 
school or junior college? At what grade levels 
do most drop-outs occur? 

2. What are the reasons why young people 
leave school before graduation? How many 
leave because of dissatisfaction with school? 
How many for financial reasons? How many 
for other reasons? 

3. Can methods be devised for recognizing 
potential drop-outs before they actually leave 
school ? 
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4. What proportion of the young people 
leaving school as drop-outs or graduates secure 
further schooling? What proportion of those 
leaving before graduation actually attend con- 
tinuation school? How many 12th grade grad- 
uates enter junior colleges, state colleges, other 
colleges and universities, or other types of 
schools? What proportion of those entering 
such schools remain to complete the programs 
which they start? Do young people leaving 
school take advantage of opportunities pro- 
vided by adult and evening school programs? 

5. How do young people leaving school fit 
into the state’s labor force? In what kinds of 
occupations do drop-outs find employment? 
How much unemployment exists among this 
group? How much job shifting occurs? What 
are the entry occupations in which secondary 
school graduates are employed? How do these 
young people secure their jobs? Do out-of- 
school youth know the resources existing 
within their communities for vocational guid- 
ance and job placement? 

6. Is California losing potential leaders by 
allowing intelligent young people who could 
profit from advanced education to drop out of 
school too soon? 

7. How do school leavers think that the 
schools might have served them better? In 
helping them select, prepare for, and enter a 
suitable field of work? In preparing them to 
meet the responsibilities of citizenship? In 
preparing them for family life? In preparing 
them to profit from further education? In 
helping them to make wise use of leisure time? 
In helping them to develop sound health 
practices? 

8. Finally, in the light of the findings, what 
can schools do to improve their services to 
young people? How can their instructional 
programs be geared more closely to the needs 
of youth? What changes or additions are sug- 
gested in the schools’ guidance and placement 
services ? Is more vocational education needed? 
What other phases of the educational program 
need strengthening? 


ANY study which accumulates use- 
ful information concerning school 
drop-outs and graduates will be a wel- 
come contribution to the Codperative 
Study. The State Department bulletin 
mentioned above includes a suggested 
questionnaire which it is hoped that 
schools will find useful in making sur- 
veys of large groups of former students. 
The questionnaire is also intended to 
serve as the basis for interviews in con- 
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nection with more intensive studies of 
smaller groups. Many schools will find 
it desirable to adapt the suggested form 
to their own specific purposes, but the 
use of certain basic items by all schools 
will make the consolidation of the find- 
ings on a Statewide basis much easier. 
A few California secondary schools 
have made regular studies of graduates 
and drop-outs over a long period of 
time. It is hoped that data from these 
projects will be ayailable for use in the 
final report. Other schools are initiat- 
ing follow-up studies this year. One 
county office, in codperation with eight 
high schools within the county, is mak- 
ing an intensive interview-type study of 
the first one hundred students who drop 
out of the tenth grade. A professional 
organization is studying continuation 
school students in an entire area of the 
State in order to find out why they left 
the regular school program. A junior 
college has been studying its drop-outs 
by means of terminal interviews for 
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high school is planning a study of all 
graduates during recent years who have 
a recorded intelligence quotient of 120 
or above, in an effort to discover how 
many continued with an educational 
program, how much additional educa- 
tion they secured, and why those who 
did not continue were unable to do so. 
Such information will be especially 
timely in view of the recommendation 
of the Strayer Report that the State of 
California set up scholarships for gifted 
young people who are unable to attend 
college for financial reasons. 

Some facts are already available con- 
cerning the rate at which California’s 
young people leave school prior to 
twelfth grade graduation. Fall enroll- 
ment statistics reported annually to the 
State Department of Education provide 
the following figures concerning the 
differences between fall enrollments in 
the ninth grade and enrollments for the 
same classes in the fall of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade years: 








TABLE 1—PUPIL MORTALITY IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1930-1947 
Percentage of the Class Remaining: 














Class Entered One Year Later Two Years Later Three Years Later 
9th Grade in: (10th grade) (11th grade) (12th ie) 
1930 92 78 
1934 96 86 76 
1938 98 89 76 
1942 91 79 69 
1944 100 84 70 











over a year. Another junior college 
makes regular telephone calls to stu- 
dents who leave school in an effort to 
gain information concerning their rea- 
sons for not returning. 

A large city system recently made a 
pilot follow-up study of 2,000 graduates 
and succeeded in securing information 
about more than 1,980 individuals in the 
sample group. It is hoped that this ex- 
perience can be used in setting up a 
regular program for studying all stu- 
dents who drop out of or graduate from 
secondary schools in the city. Another 


The actual retention rates would be 
lower than those indicated above if cor- 
rection were made for the influx of 
population into the State during the past 
ten years. The use of any grade prior 
to the ninth as a base point would also 
result in lower percentages of retention 
as would the use of high school gradu- 
ation rather than fall enrollment as the 
comparison point for the twelfth grade. 


NOUGH evidence is available from 
enrollment statistics and from the 
few studies which have been conducted 
within the State to indicate that a dis- 
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turbingly large percentage of Califor- 
nia’s young people do not choose to take 
advantage of the full fourteen years of 
free public education which the people 
of this State provide. In view of a 
democratic society’s need for educated 
and competent citizens, it is doubtful 
that this is a socially desirable situation. 


Certainly, the failure of such large num- 
bers of youth to remain in school points 
to the need for more adequate data con- 
cerning the nature and extent of the 
drop-out problem. The California Co- 
operative Study of School Drop-Outs 
and Graduates is intended to supply 
such information. 








How Does Your School Rate? 


“Are the students of high intellectual ability being identified, are they being 
stimulated, are they being guided into proper channels? 

“Are the boys and girls with artistic gifts, musical or in the graphic arts, being 
given an opportunity to develop these talents? 

“Are the students who do not fall into either of the preceding categories (and 
they are by far the greatest number) being provided with a program which keeps 
their interest high? 

“Does the education seem to them and their parents relevant to their ambitions 
and their needs? 

“Is the vocational training sufficiently broad in scope, does it give a basis for 
subsequent choice of occupations? Are the specific trainings realistically related 
to the employment situation in the locality in question? 

“T suggest also that one should examine what the schools are doing to provide 
a general education for responsible living and effective citizenship. This is not 
to be measured in terms of ‘book learning.’ Rather, it must be thought of in terms 
of patterns of adult behavior. Of first importance is the development of those 
attitudes which make for emotional stability in a complex, urbanized society. . . . 

“Educators quite rightly stress the importance of education for democratic 
living. This is something not so much learned from the study of texts as experi- 
enced in the day-to-day functioning of the schools. The morale of schools, judged 
by standards of good citizenship, varies enormously throughout the country. One 
test of success or failure is the spirit of the youth of the neighborhood. Riotous, 
lawless gangs, and outbreaks of race prejudice are a reflection on the success of 
the nearby school.”—Criteria proposed by James Conant, President of Harvard, 
at the First Annual Dinner of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. 











Some Issues in Family Life 


Education 


ILE sociologists wring their 
hands over the “future of the 
American family,” educators are facing 
a revolution on their doorstep. For the 
trends that are bemoaned from the 
ivory tower are the real life situations 
with which the school must contend. 
As society changes, so must the cur- 
riculum. In the realm of education for 
adequate family life, there are a num- 
ber of important social changes that sug- 
gest the need for parallel curricular 
revisions. The following trends are im- 
portant because the problems they pose 
for the schools have been consistently 
avoided or neglected : 


1. Rising rate of divorce 

2. Smaller family groups 

3. New leisure for women 

4. Decreasing opportunity for joint 
family enterprises 


RISING RATE OF DIVORCE 


The number of divorces is indeed 
increasing. Predictions vary as to what 
lies ahead, but it is probable, first, that 
between one-third and one-half of all 
children will have experienced a broken 
home by the time they graduate from 
high school, and second, of all those now 
in the schools, one-third to one-half will 
themselves be involved in the break-up 
and reorganization of their own marital 
relations. A difficult problem faces the 
school. Since so many of the children 
undergo this traumatic experience in 
either youth or adulthood, one may well 
ask if the school does not have some 
obligation to help these individuals face 
such a crisis situation. What, one might 
ask, can the school teach about divorce ? 

The community is itself divided. 
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4 By JEAN D. GRAMBS 





4 If the secondary schools are to un- 
dertake realistically to help prevent 
the breakdown of family life stability, 
just how complicated is the task? Dr. 
Jean Grambs analyzes the situation 
from the standpoint of an educational 
sociologist. She points out four issues 
that must be recognized in planning 
an educational approach. 

Dr. Grambs is Assistant Professor of 
Education in Stanford University with 
special responsibilities in the pro- 
gram of teacher-training. She will be 
remembered by our readers as the 
author of “Training for Leadership in 
Group Processes,” which appeared in 
the October number of the JOURNAL. 





Church groups are almost unanimously 
arrayed against divorce, refusing to 
sanction remarriage within the church 
for those who have been divorced except 
under very special and rare circum- 
stances. But facing this moral condem- 
nation against divorce are the actual 
numbers of individuals who will obtain 
a divorce and will be remarried through 
the civil processes abundantly available 
to them. The lawyers, the courts, and 
informal social processes stand counter 
to the stand taken by the churches. Tra- 
ditionally the school has sided with the 
church attitude. If this alliance con- 
tinues, children and young people who 
either experience divorce or precipitate 
their own divorces, are excluded from 
any guidance or assistance by the edu- 
cational processes designed to help them 
towards adequate family membership. 

For the school to argue against di- 
vorce or to portray an ideal family 
picture in which there is no room for 
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severing the marriage bond, is to add 
tremendous psychological burdens to 
those many children who see and hear 
and suffer through the break-up of their 
own families. In this instance the school 
merely increases the chances for per- 
sonal disorganizational and social mal- 
adjustment. 

What do such children need? Their 
deepest security, their home, is threat- 
ened. It is probable they have felt and 
witnessed frightening scenes of parental 
conflict, guilt, hate, anger, and fear. 
With the entry on the scene of one or 
two new parents, the child looks un- 
easily among the strange and familiar 
adults for signs of being wanted. The 
school recognizes that children who 
have lived through such an experience 
—and there are millions of such chil- 
dren today—are liable to express their 
own disturbance by becoming behavior 
and discipline problems. If the school is 
to help such youngsters to meet life now, 
and to establish adequate families them- 
selves in the future, then it must some- 
how meet the moral aspects of divorce 
head-on. Is divorce bad? Are those who 
obtain divorces evil or fallen or weak? 
The American scene presents a picture 
of a nation divided against itself ; where 
can the school stand? 

Part of the dilemma, and an even 
harder part to face, is the future that 
lies ahead for today’s young people as 
they enter the marrying years. If the 
schools prepare them only for a lasting, 
happy, marriage, then it has done only 
half the job; many thousands need the 
psychological armour to live with the 
experience of a marriage that will not 
and perhaps should not last. 

The Issue: How can the school edu- 
cate for happy family membership and 
at the same time assist youngsters to 
accept divorce experiences, without 
simultaneously approving of divorce 
as an adequate solution to family 
problems ? 
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SMALLER FAMILY GROUPS 


The decrease in the size of the family 
affects school programs very directly. 
Education of girls for motherhood can- 
not occur in the home since one essen- 
tial ingredient, the presence of babies 
and young children, is no longer present. 
Neither the immediate family group nor 
any close relatives with their own young 
families are in constant contact with the 
growing girl. Few adolescents have very 
young brothers or sisters; relatives do 
not live near each other ; and the family 
generations do not overlap. One may 
assume that today’s typical young 
mother has her first responsible contact 
with a baby when she brings her own 
first-born home from the hospital. 

Boys, as future fathers, are even more 
badly neglected by society and by the 
school. While the young girl is at least 
encouraged to play with young babies 
when they are visiting, the boy is al- 
lowed one brief look, then, with a slight 
shudder, he departs for more masculine 
activities. Even the initial urges towards 
protection and care of the very young 
is denied the boy, unless the object of 
his attention is a puppy or a kitten; 
babies are outside his emotional life 
until he too sees his own first-born child. 
Where the school does have a prepara- 
tion for marriage course including the 
physical and psychological care of chil- 
dren, it is “for girls only.” 

Our lack of cultural provision for the 
out-of-school education in child-rearing 
that does occur in more primitive socie- 
ties, means that today’s young couple is 
left to flounder in its own ignorance. 
Thus they turn to “the book,” or “the 
doctor” or to the neighbors as guides in 
child rearing. (Grandmothers are “old- 
fashioned” and are excluded from major 
help in child rearing.) The more igno- 
rant the parents, those with the greatest 
per family number of children, depend 
most heavily. upon neighbors for their 
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information on how to raise a child. 
And, unfortunately, neighbors are the 
least reliable. 


Where can these lacks be made up? 
Here is a no-man’s land in education. 
Between the time a youth leaves school, 
and the time his own child enters, the 
schools, by and large, forget his exist- 
ence. And yet those years are the most 
crucial in terms of molding future gen- 
erations. In previous decades the in- 
formal agency of tlie family group could 
account for the survival of basic child- 
rearing practices that were culturally 
important. No such family institution 
exists today. It is surprising that there 
are not more problem children in view 
of the ignorance with which today’s 
young people embark on the most diffi- 
cult task of their whole lives, rearing 
happy and adequate children. 


The Issue: Can education for parent- 
hood be labeled “for women only”? 
What is the school’s responsibility for 
parent education during the years be- 
tween the individual’s leaving school 
and the entry of his first-born to school? 


NEW LEISURE FOR WOMEN 


The burden of home care is increas- 
ingly less while the number of children 
to be reared is decreasing. What will 
the millions of housewives do with their 
time? There are no easy answers. In 
spite of the fact that women today make 
up one-fourth of the labor force, less 
than one-tenth of those who work do so, 
because they genuinely wish to. The 
goal of most women, then, is to be re- 
leased from the necessity to work out- 
side the home, while at the same time 
the work required in the home is becom- 
ing less and less demanding of time and 
energy. The goal of every good provider 
is to see to it that his wife has as many 
electrical machines to do the housework 
as he can afford. And what is the 
purpose of these electric dishwashers, 
ironers, floor polishers, garbage dis- 
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posal units? Most of the blessings of an 
electrified home are restricted to the 
middle and upper classes today; but in 
a short while one may expect to find 
electrical servants in homes of all but 
the most impoverished. What then for 
the women? The afternoon movie and 
bridge club are a common phenomenon 
in the suburban area. As this new leisure 
releases more and more women, some- 
thing more personally rewarding than 
movies and bridge must be found, or, 
like every parasitical class, the women 
will poison the lives of those whom they 
contact. Bored, feeling socially un- 
wanted, having little to occupy their 
hands or heads, they will become ever 
more narcissistic and selfish, to the 
detriment of happy family living. 

While schools have been concerned 
over education for recreation and leisure 
time, this special problem of the leisured 
women of our world has been over- 
looked.Where women do not make use 
of the academic training or even many 
of the prevocational skill courses, it 
seems that some new type of avocational 
enrichment must occur. Another alter- 
native would be to assist the community 
in offering, and women in finding, part- 
time jobs at many levels of skills and 
ability to take up the slack of free and 
wasted hours. 


The Issue: What kind of special edu- 
cation is needed to meet the new leisure- 
time needs of women? Should the 
schools take the lead in designing part- 
time jobs for homemakers? 


DECREASING OPPORTUNITY FOR JOINT 
FAMILY ENTERPRISES 


A glance around any community 
show an abundance of organizations ; 
there are Boy Scouts and Brownies, 
Tuesday Evening Sewing Circles and 
the Lions Club. These and many more 
are organized along age and sex lines. 
Those organizations open to men often 
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have parallel organizations open to 
women, with some, but not many, joint 
social enterprises. Clubs for boys paral- 
lel clubs for girls, and these are carefully 
circumscribed to include certain age 
groupings and exclude others. Thus the 
organizational affiliations of a single 
family will divide it ; Mother goes to the 
League of Women Voters Monday 
night, Father is busy Tuesday night with 
the Lodge, Son has Scout meeting Wed- 
nesday night, and Daughter is at a 
Junior Club dance Friday night. Many 
parents have become merely chauffeurs 
for their chilren—taking them to meet- 
ings, lessons, social activities in which 
the parent does not share. Perhaps the 
family takes in a movie together on Sat- 
urday night. The church program sepa- 
rates the older from the younger people, 
and often boys and girls learn and 
worship separately. The schools through 
age-grading practices make age a potent 
criteria of belonging or exclusion. Genu- 
ine whole family activities are encour- 
aged by no one. 

Outside of recreation, the family as 
a unit is also increasingly less vital. Few 
families can work together in the eco- 
nomic support of the group. Even farm 
families today, as they move toward 
more and more mechanization, reduce 
the need for the children’s contribution 
to their economic existence through 
“chores” or extensive work in the fields. 


No wonder parents complain “I. just 
can’t seem to understand J—.” 

In a casual tour of any high school or 
elementary school today, the children 
are everywhere, parents nowhere. About 
twice a year the school is opened to 
parents; during the remaining time, 
school goes along its daily routines as 
though parents didn’t exist. When 
parents hade a close and continuing bond 
with their children through extensive 
out-of-school joint enterprises, the 
school could very well take an exclusive 
attitude. Today, if the school is to en- 
courage the continuance of the family 
as an institution, it may well examine 
its curricular organization to see if there 
are not many places in the life of the 
school where fathers and mothers, with 
their varied skills and experiences, can- 
not make important contributions to 
education and primarily to their rela- 
tions with their own children. 

The Issue: Can the school find a way 
to include as a necessary part of their 
program more genuine joint family en- 
terprises on the recreational, vocational, 
and educational level? 

The issues raised here are of course 
only a few that face the schools in the 
realm of family life education, but they 
are important here because they have 
been consistently overlooked in terms 
of the real problems that they pose for 
today’s schools. 


Western Personnel Institute Affiliates With 
Claremont Graduate School 


Announcement has recently been made of the affiliation of Western Personnel 
Institute with the Claremont Graduate School. The purpose is to develop superior 
facilities for graduate training of counselors. This will include a plan of intern- 
ships by which students will secure practical experience in the varied personnel 
activities directed by the Institute. Although the headquarters of the Institute 
will remain in Pasadena, a liaison office will be maintained on the Claremont 


campus. 


The codperative services of the Institute to the twenty-five western colleges 
and universities which comprise its membership will be continued with enlarged 
scope, according to the announcement. In addition to the internship opportunities 
afforded by the affiliation, the Claremont Graduate School will make use of the 
Institute’s J. C. Prosser Library for research purposes. 








Making the “Framework” 


Work 


OST of us in education have 
many times—completely un- 
settled by frustration—taken our- 
selves to a mental waling wall and there 
moaned out the fisual refrain, “Words! 
Words! Words! When will we ever get 
action ?” A great cloud of steam generally 
rises over our heads and lifts to the 
height of about three inches, where it 
condenses and falls, in the shape of a 
lovely tear upon our fevered brows. Re- 
lieved, we leave the wailing wall, return 
to reality, and proceed to provide our 
own answer to the moan of a moment 
ago by reseating ourselves firmly upon 
our status quo, while we wait for 
George. 

Strangely enough, George showed up 
about three years ago in the form of a 
committee headed by Jay D. Connor. 
This committee was titled The Cali- 
fornia Framework Committee, A Sub- 
committee of the California State Cur- 
riculum Commission, and was charged 
with the development of a Framework 
for Public Education in California. 

As George, this committee started 
work that will afford all educators in 
California ample opportunity for action. 
A particular challenge has been pre- 
sented Secondary Education. Stating 
nothing new, the committee has done 
a fine job, however, in synthesizing the 
best developed knowledge regarding 
educational philosophy and practices. 
And the challenge to implement the 
philosophy and practices outlined, 
which form the concluding section of 
the Framework as presently constituted, 
stand as mandates for action. 

The job now is to acquaint school 
people and the general public with the 
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4 The final test of value in the services 
of the California Framework Commit- 
tee will be their utilization by local 
groups in counties, cities and districts. 
Here is an account of what is being 
done in one county. In writing about 
this plan, Mr. McGowan explains that, 
in following the work of the Commit- 
tee from its beginning, his thinking 
changed from “an attitude of skepti- 
cism regarding the Framework to an 
attitude of rare enthusiasm. It is a 
mandate for action!” 

Before taking his present position 
William McGowan served for two and 
one-half years with the State Depart- 
ment of Education as Consultant in 
Aviation Education. He is now Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Education for 
the San Luis Obispo County Schools. 





Framework, its purposes, objectives and 
general content ; to arrive at a consensus 
regarding acceptance of the Frame- 
work ; and then to make the Framework 
real by putting its stated philosophy to 
work in our public schools. 

Some readers may be critical at this 
point and say, “But the philosophy of 
education outlined so well in the 
Framework for Public Education in 
California is the philosophy we accept !” 
I say that evidence shows the vast ma- 
jority of school people render no more 
than lip service to that philosophy and 
that far too little action is occurring at 
the level of “practicing what we preach.” 
The evidence I speak of includes facts 
like these: 

1. Of every 100 youngsters who start to 
school, 55 do not graduate from high school. 
This drop-out rate is a crying indictment of 
the holding power of our schools. 
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2. In 1940 there were 1,500,000 chauffeurs 
as compared with 156,000 physicians ; 4,400,000 
clerks and salesmen as compared with 19,600 
architects; 859,000 mechanics as compared 
with 173,000 lawyers. And our schools still 
stress academic subjects in preparation for 
college entrance! This in spite of the common 
knowledge that only about 20 per cent of our 
young people go on to college! 

3. Basic needs of young people in our pres- 
ent society center in the need for better train- 
ing in the area of human relations. Does 
human relations represent the core of the aver- 
age high school curriculum? 


fens task of carrying out the job 
started by “George” falls into three 
phases, as stated above: 

1. Acquainting school people and the gen- 
eral public with the Framework for Public 
Education in California, its purpose, ob- 
jectives, and general content. 


2. To arrive at a consensus regarding ac- 
ceptance of the Framework. 


3. Making the Framework function by put- 
ting its stated philosophy to work in our public 
schools. 


In San Luis Obispo County, the staff 
of the County Schools Office is attack- 
ing the problem of fulfilling the three 
phases of the task in the following 
manner : 


First, the staff itself must success- 
fully fulfill the three listed phases prior 
to assisting the rest of the school people 
and the general public to a like fulfill- 
ment. San Luis Obispo County Office 
personnel are in the process now of ful- 
filling the three phases by doing these 
things : 

1. A series of staff meetings have been de- 
voted to study of the Framework, under the 
leadership of members from the staff, and 
California State Department personnel in the 
persons of Helen Heffernan, Frank Lindsay, 
and Jay D. Connor. These meetings—and 
subsequent impromptu meetings of various 
segments of the staff—have resulted in a gen- 
eral acceptance of the Framework as a guide 
for action. 

2. The staff is in process of planning a 
long-term program involving every function 
of the county office, which is designed to imple- 
ment the philosophy of the Framework. This 


long-term program has been tentatively set 
up in this fashion: 


I. It embraces planning for programs in these 
areas: 

A. HeattH: 1. Physical, 2. Mental, 
3. Health Education. 

B. CitizensuHip: 1. Home, 2. School, 
3. Community, 4. World Community. 

C. Toots or LEarNtNG: 1. Communication, 
2. Number Concepts, 3. Critical Think- 
ing, 4. Creative Expression. 

D. Economic Erricrency: 1. World of 
Work—a. Job Opportunities, b. Job 
Characteristics ; 2. Work Experience. 

E. AvocaTionaL INTERESTS: 1. Leisure- 
time activities, 2. Recreational experi- 
ences, 3. Vocations growing from avo- 
cations. 


II. The method of procedure is to outline 
needs in every area and then to list ways 
and means of meeting the listed needs 
within the framework of a tentative 
schedule, 


III. An example would be: 


Area I—HEALTH 
I. Physical. 


A. Neeps: 1, Dental clinic, 2. More nursing 
service, 3. Consistent program of health 
education, 4. Better buildings, grounds, 
equipment, 5. Health committee in each 
school. 


B. How to Meer Neeps: 1. Nursing and 
medical service, 2. Audio and visual tests, 
3. Dental hygiene, 4. Guidance service. 

C. ScHepute: 1. Services are already of- 
fered in nursing and medical attentions 
(service will be expanded in coming 
school year, 1950-1951) ; 2. Services al- 
ready offered in audio-visual testing 
(service will be augmented in 1951- 
1952) ; 3. Dental hygienist is presently 
serving all elementary schools (service 
will be extended to high schools in 1952- 
1953; dental clinic to be established in 
1953-1954) ; 4. Guidance services will 
formulate a consistent program of health 
education, with the help of representa- 
tive teacher groups during the school 
year 1950-1951; 5. Guidance services 
will point the way to the establishment 
of a health committee in every school 
during the school year 1951-1952. 


(This method of programing seeks to 
make efforts to implement the philos- 
ophy of the Framework real and secure 
in accomplishment. ) 
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Second, school people throughout the 
county must be acquainted with the 
Framework. Secondary school admini- 
strators of the County have met and 
read together all the vital portions of 
the Framework. Individual faculties 
have been presented with a digested 
version of the Framework for their 
study and discussion. It is the plan that 
by the end of this school year every 
teacher in the county will have read 
the Framework and had opportunity 
to agree or disagree with it in part or 
whole. 

Third, the schools belong to the 
people, and the people must have op- 
portunity to know about the Frame- 
work. It is the county plan to acquaint 
as many school boards as possible with 
the Framework, and to talk about it 
whenever possible to interested groups 
of citizens. 


"TRRSe are the things that are being 
done. Other profitable activities 
might involve: 

1. A study project by the Inter-School 
Council on the Framework and what 
it means to the youth of the State. 

2. Individual parent-teacher study 


groups. 
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3. Socio-dramas in various classes in 
high schools depicting changes in 
classroom procedures that would be 
brought about by implementing the 
philosophy of the Framework. (For 
the venturesome. ) 

4.Use of prepared material on the 
Framework in local newspapers and 
on local radio stations. 

5. Sincere codperation with P. T. A. 
units in a study of the Framework. 
The manner in which the task is car- 

ried out is limited only by the imagina- 
tion and quality of the leadership of 
those interested in seeing that the job 
is done. That such action is necessary 
seems to be obvious. 

Educators have an urgent obligation— 
more so today than ever before—to build 
adequate programs of life adjustment 
education, as opposed to the sterile, con- 
tent-centered type of curriculum that 
curses the vast majority of our schools. 
The Framework for Public Education 
in California will help us vitalize our 
school programs and set us on the right 
track for meeting the need of youth, 
if we'll accept it and work at putting 
it into effect. 

Let’s get off our status quo! George 
is here! 


Levels of Teacher Education 


Reports from Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota show that more than 20 per cent of their teachers in 
1947-48 had completed less than two years of preparation beyond high school. 
Omitting Massachusetts and Mississippi, the other five states are close together. 
Their population is largely rural. In each of them the average number of pupils 
per teacher is far below the national average, a condition associated with the pres- 
ence of many one-room schools. The average salaries of the instructional per- 
sonnel in 1948-49 in these five states were below the national average of $2,750 
by amounts ranging from $325 to $1,025. 

There were seventeen states in which a majority of teachers had less than four 


years of college preparation. 


Another group of seven states commands special interest because of the high 
proportion of teachers with master’s degrees. Twenty per cent or more of the 
teachers in Arizona, California, Indiana, Missouri, New York, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington had master’s or higher degrees, California is in the lead with 52.0 per 
cent—From N.E.A. Research Bulletin, December, 1949. 


Secondary Teacher Educa- 
tion: A “Grass-Roots” Plan 


BOUT three years ago the State of 
California placed a new responsi- 
bility on the State colleges—that of 
training high school teachers. This year 
the power to grant master’s degrees was 
given qualified State colleges. These two 
acts presented a challenge that is not 
being taken lightly by those who have 
the responsibility for building a teacher 
education program for the purpose of 
directing the learning of the hordes of 
boys and girls that will soon finish their 
elementary school program and descend 
on the high schools of the State. Re- 
cently the State published a new set of 
requirements for obtaining the second- 
ary credential. This development was 
the result of many years’ study by all 
the teacher education institutions in the 
State and associated groups. Thus, the 
opportunity was provided for venturing 
into some much talked about, but seldom 
practiced new experiments in teacher 
education. This article is an attempt to 
indicate how one State college is trying 
to meet the challenge. 
The Humboldt State College serves 
a large, but sparsely settled area in the 
extreme northern section of the State. 
It is the only four-year college on the 
coast between the Bay Area and the 
Oregon border. It is near one of the 
few primitive areas left in the State. 
The culture is largely influenced by this 
remoteness, by the lumber and fishing 
industries, and by a growing agri- 
cultural development. All California 
state colleges are, in a sense, the people’s 
colleges. Because of its unique location 
and its culture, the Humboldt State Col- 
lege is particularly close to its people 
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4 The program here presented is an 
attempt to anticipate the actual needs 
of a beginning teacher in a secondary 
school and to have the preparation 
conform to them. It is an example of 
the approach employed in the various 
state colleges, although some features 
in each of them are still experimen- 
tally distinctive. 

Dr. Albert Graves was Associate 
Superintendent. in charge of instruc- 
tion, in the San Francisco Schools for 
six years before appointment to his 
present position as Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education in Humboldt State 
College. His forthcoming text, “Ameri- 
can Secondary Education.” has been 
announced for publication this year 
by D. C. Heath and Co. 





and their problems. A “grass-roots” 
program in teacher education, as’ well as 
in other things, is essential in such an 
institution. 

Faced with the problem of develop- 
ing quickly a teacher education program 
for high school teachers, the Humboldt 
State College programmed the tra- 
ditional courses for its prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers. A year’s experi- 
ence with the older type of training 
brought dissatisfaction on the part of 
faculty and students. The criticisms 
were well known in teacher education. 
There was too little participation with 
boys and girls in their activities. Train- 
ing started too late in the college career. 
There was too much fragmentation of 
courses. The time spent in student 
teaching was too limited. Courses were 
too theoretical. There was too much 
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overlapping of subject matter. Ori- 
entation was lacking. Observation was 
too limited and too generalized. Train- 
ing for newly developed programs of 
secondary education was too restricted. 
These criticisms have existed in many 
institutions for a long time. Some of 
them are due to the limitations of all 
professional training. Many of the 
things a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, 
or a teacher has to do cannot be learned 
in an institution, but some of them can 
be learned more thoroughly than they 
have in the past. All State colleges are 
making an intensive drive in this di- 
rection. A brief description of Hum- 
boldt’s effort follows : 


HE trend in secondary education, 
as in college, is toward a broader 
and more realistic program of general 
education. The new State secondary cre- 
dential requirements, effective in 1951, 
recognize this trend and provide for a 
broader base for teacher education in- 
volving forty hours of college work in 
general education including social edu- 
cation, communication, the sciences, and 
the arts. The total represents a third 
of the undergraduate program. The 
State colleges at San Diego, Chico, and 
San Francisco have been in the process 
of revising their general education pro- 
grams for several years and are putting 
some interesting and challenging new 
developments into effect so that their 
students may have a more fundamental 
basis for living and teaching. Humboldt 
recognizes the trend and the need. The 
program here has not yet departed as 
far from tradition as the three colleges 
mentioned, but the aim is well stated 
in the following extract from Hum- 
boldt’s application for accreditation : 
Humboldt State College aims to afford to 
all students, regardless of vocation or field of 
specialization, a general education, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide the common basis 
for normal and useful living in a free society. 


Specifically, the program aims to help the stu- 
dent learn to think and to express himself 
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clearly ; to improve and maintain his health; 
to develop a wholesome, well-adjusted person- 
ality; to prepare for membership in a stable 
family unit; to understand the principles and 
practices of democratic society and to be an 
active participant in social and civil life; to 
choose and to prepare for a vocation; and to 
use his leisure time profitably through ap- 
preciation of art, music, literature, and other 
cultural areas and through participation in 
some form of creative activity. 

To implement these aims is the Col- 
lege’s goal. 

Observation and participation begins 
in the freshman year at Humboldt. Ori- 
entation II is a course designed for 
Freshman students who have indicated 
the teaching profession as their ob- 
jective. During this period of orien- 
tation the students have actual contact 
with children in all the grades. There 
is much observation and some actual 
participation in classroom activities. 

Orientation III is a course designed 
primarily for Sophomore students. Stu- 
dents taking this course spend from 
three to five hours each week in the 
classroom, on the playground, and in 
the lunchroom, working with children 
under the direction of the classroom 
teacher. 


THIRD orientation course is con- 
templated in which students may 
participate in community youth groups 
such as the Sunday school, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and like institutions. 
These courses carry only small amounts 
of credit. They are all laboratory 
courses requiring little outside work. 
Participation is not limited to the 
above courses. There is a consistent at- 
tempt to involve students in school ac- 
tivities in most education courses. In 
anticipation of the new credential re- 
quirements, student teaching now de- 
mands that the potential teacher spend 
a full semester teaching his major and 
his minor subjects. Besides classroom 
work, the candidate for the general sec- 
ondary credential participates in the 








SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


co-curricular program of the school in 
which he is teaching. 


NSTEAD of a number of limited 

courses the student at Humboldt now 
gets the foundation for his teacher edu- 
cation in two five-unit core courses in 
the junior and senior years. Most 
specialized courses are left until the 
graduate year. One of these courses is 
called “Psychological and Social Foun- 
dations of Education” and replaces 
former courses in child growth and de- 
velopment, educational psychology, and 
those phases of educational sociology 
previously taught in connection with a 
course in principles of secondary edu- 
cation. The second course is the “Core 
Course in Secondary Education.” This 
course includes a survey of the princi- 
ples and practices of secondary edu- 
cation, the secondary school curriculum, 
and methods of classroom management 
as well as a study of the direction of the 
learning situation. In-both courses there 
is much observation. In the first course 
this takes the form of the study of indi- 
vidual children. In the second course, 
students visit classrooms, observe teach- 
ing, make studies of the extent of par- 
ticipation of high school students, ana- 
lyze student responses, make time study 
charts of student activities, and other- 
wise diagnose the learning situation. 
Several times during the semester the 
class makes field trips to study the or- 
ganization of a nearby junior or senior 
high school. 

In the graduate year the student does 
his practice teaching, takes a seminar in 
secondary education, a course in guid- 
ance, and several electives usually in- 
cluding a course in the evaluation of 
learning. A special methods course in 
the subject field and a course in audio- 
visual education are required in the 
upper division. 

At the same time that the education 
requirements are being revised, the ma- 
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jors and minors for the teaching cre- 
dential are being “streamlined.” As 
might be expected, there is wide vari- 
ation between departments in the extent 
of revision. There is more uniformity 
than in the past, however, in the total 
number of hours required, the courses 
accepted for graduate credit, and the 
number of units demanded of the stu- 
dent in the upper and lower divisions 
and the graduate year. Majors now 
consist of about 40 units. The previous 
range was from about 36 to 66. An at- 
tempt has been made to include those 
courses which would be valuable for 
the high school teacher rather than the 
traditional sequence. Many majors are 
broad fields majors, such as language 
arts, social studies, biological sciences, 
and physical sciences rather than the 
previous narrow fields majors. Minors 
are narrow fields, such as history, eco- 
nomics, journalism, French, radio- 
speech, and the like. Broad preparation 
to conform to the new trend in curricu- 
lum development is the objective. 


UCH remains to be done to accom- 

plish what the faculty, students, 
and school administrators in this area 
feel is necessary, but a start has been 
made. A broader program of general 
education is in prospect ; curriculum re- 
vision in terms of the needs of high 
school teachers is being started; and a 
more dynamic approach to the prob- 
lems of the secondary school curriculum 
and method is being put into practice. 
New and broader courses in teacher 
education are being put into practice to 
eliminate fragmentation and to lessen 
overlapping of courses. The State and 
local requirements are now nearly uni- 
form, thus reducing the number of ap- 
plications for credentials that will need 
to be sent directly to the State. There 
is more participation in education and 
less reading about education. The reali- 
ties of the program seem a little closer ; 
the goals and the means of reaching 
those goals seem a little more concrete. 











Work of School Health 


Committees 


UCH has been written about 

school health councils or com- 
mittees and the rdle played by them in 
the process of school health program im- 
provement. Stress has been placed on 
their importance, their organization, 
their membership, their work and re- 
sponsibilities, and yet, in spite of all the 
discussions, written materials, work- 
shops on the subjects, and significant 
program improvements which have been 
made, certain confusions and difficulties 
become apparent, from time to time, as 
committees are formed and start to 
work. 

In the past three years, several 
schools in San Diego County have been 
working toward improvement of their 
health programs. Initial impetus in these 
efforts usually has been given by some 
one individual—an administrator, a 
nurse, an interested teacher, or a health 
specialist—but before serious work to- 
ward improvement has been undertaken, 
the need has been recognized by the 
entire school. 

In their attempts at improving total 
health offerings, the schools have made 
good use of the many health resources 
available in the community. Health con- 
sultants from the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Diego County, 
the San Diego City-County Health de- 
partment, San Diego State College, and 
other agencies have codperated to the 
fullest extent. Health programs have 
been improved and the experiences 
gained from these efforts have proved 
of value, and should continue to be of 
value, to other schools attempting sim- 
ilar improvement. 
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¢q By WILLIAM LAURITSEN 





q The health of school pupils is a joint 
responsibility of the entire school and 
the community as well. The import- 
ance of this codperative approach 
was demonstrated repeatedly in the 
more successful of the many health 
education projects given assistance 
by the Kellogg Foundation. The way 
in which such a joint.committee for 
school health was organized and how 
it operates is described in this article. 

Dr. William Lauritsen received his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Ohio. 
He was Chairman of the Health and 
Physical Education Department at the 
University of Chicago Laboratory 
School before coming to his present 
position as Chairman of the Health 
Education Department of San Diego 
State College. 





In 1946 San Diego State College be- 
came one of four State Colleges par- 
ticipating in the California Community 
Health Education Project. This experi- 
mental project in school and community 
health was sponsored jointly by the 
State Departments of Education and 
Public Health, and was made possible 
by a grant to the state by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Its object was to 
assist schools and communities in their 
efforts toward better health. In San 
Diego County a beginning was made in 
a few schools which indicated a desire 
to focus attention on meeting the health 
needs of their students. Throughout the 
three years of the project, the health 
consultants from the college worked in 
close codperation with the Health Co- 
ordinator of the County Schools Office. 

Soon, other schools in the County re- 
quested assistance and in a compara- 
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WORK OF SCHOOL HEALTH COMMITTEES 


tively short time there was a general 
awakening of interest in all of the 
schools of the area. Even though all of 
the schools, as yet, have not made con- 
centrated effort toward health program 
improvement, participation in numbers 
of activities are indicative of their in- 
terest. There have been workshops and 
institutes for administrators, teachers, 
and nurses in which there was serious 
discussion of the general school health 
program; a workshop for custodians 
explored possibilities for more effective 
sanitation and environmental improve- 
ment; the San Diego County Schools 
Administrators Association has made 
consideration of the school health pro- 
gram a part of its yearly agenda; and a 
vastly increased use of health resources 
has been made. 

From this general and specific work 
in health program improvement, num- 
bers of significant understandings have 
been gained and in this discussion it is 
the intent to place emphasis on the work 
of school health committees, their pro- 
cedures and factors which enhance their 
work, 


FORMING HEALTH COMMITTEES 


Whether the desire for improvement 
in the health program is expressed in 
terms of a need for a specific course in 
“health” or “hygiene” or some such 
title, or whether it is expressed in terms 
of a need to assess the total school offer- 
ing in health to the point of attempting 
to more nearly meet student needs, it 
soon is apparent that considerable study 
on the parts of numbers of teachers is 
a necessity. 

In schools definitely working toward 
improved health programs, health 
committees are formed at the very he- 
ginning. Size and composition of the 
committee varies with the size of the 
school, but it should be inclusive of 
faculty members and other personnel 
identified with various aspects of health 
and health education. A significant point 
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involved in committee membership is 
that if members do not sense the need 
for, and the importance of their work 
there is little possibility that much of 
a constructive nature will be accom- 
plished. Great care should be taken to 
see that there is full opportunity for 
general faculty discussion and under- 
standing of the subject, and that if and 
when affirmative action is taken, the 
faculty as a whole desires it. Even 
though it is sometimes true that initially 
uninterested committee members have 
become interested when specific points 
about which they feel strongly are under 
consideration, general progress is slow. 


The appointment of a health codrdi- 
nator is urged in addition to the forma- 
tion of a committee. This person should 
be the teacher who is best prepared in 
health education and health experience. 
Further, he should know or become 
acquainted with the content of courses 
in the total curriculum, and should give 
direction to the work of the committee. 
In the San Diego area, this person is 
the chairman of the committee. 

If work is proceeding rapidly, at- 
tempt should be made to lighten the 
teaching loads of all committee mem- 
bers, and particularly that of the chair- 
man. In addition to this point, several 
schools in this area are taking advantage 
of the “half day” provided by law for 
curriculum improvement. On these half- 
days twice each month the students are 
dismissed at noon and the several faculty 
committees use the remainder of the day 
for work on specific curriculum prob- 
lems under consideration. 

One of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in health committee work is 
that of teacher and administrator “turn- 
over.” Improvement of a health pro- 
gram cannot be consummated in one 
year. Therefore, special consideration 
in regard to committee membership is 
given to the appointment of teachers for 
terms of more than one year. A careful 
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and detailed record of committee work 
makes possible the orientation of nec- 
essary membership replacements, and 
permits progress without duplication of 
work done previously. 

The establishment of a sound school 
policy for curriculum revision provides 
for continuation of committee work, in 
the event of change of administrators. 
Where there is no curriculum revision 
policy ; when nearly new committees are 
formed each year; and, when no record 
of work in progress is available to new 
administrators, many, if not all, of the 
results of the work of the committee is 
lost to the school. 


POSITION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR IN 
HEALTH PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 


No significant effort toward general 
curriculum improvement is possible 
without the expressed desire and active 
approval of the administrator. Often, 
administrators with already crowded 
curricula think of an “improved health 
program” solely from the standpoint of 
“additional courses” for which there is 
no time or space. Administrators, how- 
ever, recognize health as a prime objec- 
tive of education. They are aware of 
many of the more obvious health needs 
of students and are very concerned about 
meeting them. Nevertheless, a greater 
understanding of the wide scope of a 
school health program, a better under- 
standing of the changing health needs 
of students, and a constant desire more 
and more fully to meet these needs, are 
things an administrator must possess 
and impart to his teachers if significant 
improvement is to be accomplished. 

In the school in which there is a 
functioning health committee, the ad- 
ministrator may make the work of the 
committee vastly more significant by 
giving more than “lip service” to the 
effort; by identifying himself with the 
committee and entering into its delib- 
erations as often as possible; by recog- 
nizing the amount of time necessary for 
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such a study and considering it a part of 
the regular teaching load ; and, finally, 
by giving committee recommendations 
serious consideration. 


SCHOOL HEALTH COMMITTEE 

PROCEDURE IN THE DEVELOP- 

MENT OF A SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


Even though complete understanding 
of plans for improvement seemingly is 
held by teachers, it often happens, when 
health committees meet for the first 
time, that the first question asked is, 
“What are we supposed to do?” This, 
nearly always is followed by, “What 
shall we do first ?” 

Committees in each school have an- 
swered these questions in the light of 
their own specific needs, but, while 
specifics may be different for each 
school, the resultant over-all plans or 
procedures have been strikingly similar 
in school after school. The procedure, 
as evolved and used in the several San 
Diego County schools, is here presented 
in brief form. 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


A. Health Committee 

Membership : Administrator, health teacher, 
nurse, lunch room manager, students, cus- 
todians, representatives from physical 
education, home economics, social studies, 
biological sciences. (Committee size and 
composition to be determined by each 
school. ) 

Selection of codrdinator: Well-prepared 
person, lightened teaching load. 

B. Survey presents offerings in health in total 
school curriculum, services, facilities, and 
community resources. 

C. Determine health background of students. 
Entrance tests, conferences with feeder 

schools, observation of habits and be- 
havior, cumulative records. 

D. Define health objectives to be achieved by 
students. 

Student needs to be considered by age and/ 
or grade level. 

E. Recommend changes and additions to the 
school health offerings to make possible 
achievement of the stated objectives. 
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F. Evaluate results of program and make fur- 
ther recommendations if needs not being 
met. 

G. Make careful record of all work and rec- 
ommendations of the committee to serve as 
basis for on-going progress. 


Health committees in San Diego 
County are fortunate in having their 
work enhanced through application of 
many of the foregoing positive factors 
and have been successful in causing sig- 
nificant improvements in environment, 
services, and educational offerings. A 
statement of a few of their accomplish- 
ments should be of interest. 

The environment and services con- 
nected with it have received much atten- 
tion. At one school, there seemed to be 
undue numbers of colds. It was believed 
that wide open entrances which per- 
mitted strong winds to sweep the outside 
corridors might be partly responsible 
since students came out of warm rooms 
into the cold in passing from classroom 
to classroom. Upon committee recom- 
mendation, these openings were en- 
closed. A pleasant and immediate 
improvement was noted, by students and 
faculty alike, in reduction of cold drafts, 
and a survey is being made to determine 
possible reduction in colds. 

Additional changes have been made in 
the physical school plant, due, at least 
in part, to health committee work. Win- 
dows have been screened ; lockers, toilet 
facilities, drinking fountains, floors, and 
other equipment have been improved, 
and classrooms have been renovated 
with special attention to lighting, color 
of walls, furniture, and elimination of 
glare. Custodial, and other services con- 
nected with the environment have like- 
wise been improved. 

Health services have been improved 
in many ways, examples of which are: 


better medical-physical examinations 
have been provided, chest X-rays have 
been taken of entire high school popula- 
tions, cumulative record systems have 
been made more significant, towel serv- 
ice for athletes has been improved, 
school bus service has been increased, 
and general sanitation services have 
been increased both in quality and 
amount. 

In health instruction, courses have 
been added at various grade levels, 
health content has been emphasized in 
other subject matter areas in which 
such procedure is mutually advan- 
tageous to health instruction and the 
course or courses involved, students 
have made surveys and have instituted 
“clean-up” campaigns, and teaching 
loads have been adjusted to permit work 
on curriculum revision. 

A procedure, from which a great deal 
of good is expected, has recently been 
put into effect by two or three high 
school districts. In an effort to more 
effectively determine and meet the 
needs of their students, the elementary 
“feeder” schools have been asked to 
have representatives on the high school 
committee. It is expected that mutual 
benefit will be derived from consider- 
ation of the total school health pro- 
gram, and alréady several of the 
“‘feeder” schools are contemplating 
work on their own programs through 
health committees. 

Finally, it is believed by administra- 
tors and teachers alike that the effective- 
ness of the teacher is enhanced by the 
opportunities which health committees 
provide for insight into administrative 
problems and participation in the ad- 
ministrative procedures of the school. 


Reach for Health 


A business man declares that anyone can keep fit at home by playing table 
tennis for an hour every day. It’s the pursuit of the unreachable by the unstretch- 
able that brings the benefit—Punch (London). 








Word Study for College 


Freshmen 


OLLEGE students should be 

habituated to use the dictionary. 
If they are not, their continuing edu- 
cation in the college years and in adult- 
hood may be impeded by one or more 
of the following: (1) Inaccurate con- 
ception of the meaning of unfamiliar 
words; (2) Mispronunciation of newly 
acquired words; and (3) Blind accept- 
ance of the errors of others in word 
meaning and pronunciation. Students 
who learn to use their dictionaries con- 
sistently and effectively can become 
practical, independent students of lan- 
guage—their own language. This means 
that for best results the objective of 
making every student an habitual 
dictionary user should be seriously 
undertaken in the freshman year. 

Since an accurate knowledge of the 
meaning of a reasonable number of 
words met in reading is essential to a 
satisfactory interpretation of what is 
read, it appears that the vocabulary of 
a freshman’s reading matter deserves 
attention. Inspection will reveal that 
for Grade 13 there is a legitimate vo- 
cabulary crying out for mastery, just 
as there is a standard vocabulary for, 
let us say, Grade 6. If the college fresh- 
man does not know his words, then drill 
must be employed to teach them to him. 
The fears of some college instructors 
notwithstanding, drill is not necessarily 
a deadening accompaniment to the pur- 
suit of ideas. Even if drill were a fear- 
some obstacle, instructors should never- 
theless gird themselves for the task and 
prepare to be convinced by the words 
of the illustrious educator who recently 
observed that “The ability to knuckle 
down and do a hard, intellectual job, 
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4 Along with the commendable atten- 
tion now being given to the language 
needs of pupils of low ability, we must 
not neglect the obligation due to those 
of superior possibilities. An essential 
basis for success and satisfaction in 
beginning college work is skill in the 
accurate use and interpretation of 
words as these appear in appropriate 
context. A substantial degree of this 
skill should have been attained in 
high school. 

The procedures described in this 
article are those being effectively 
used in Fullerton Junior College, 
where Mr. Schneider has been instruc- 
tor in English since 1946. Prior to that 
he served in a similar position at 
Washington State College. 





the willingness to go through drill in 
order to appreciate or understand some- 
thing to which it leads, is essential to 
advanced education.”* On the fresh- 
man level, assimilation of ideas is the 
end to be served, and mastery of words 
becomes the means to the end. Whether 
the course be the traditional type or 
the newer, integrated curriculum in 
Language Arts and Communication, 
mastery of meaning of words and, to 
be sure, pronunciation, have a rightful 
place in the fourfold program of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Because from year to year the present 
writer has felt somewhat acutely the 
lack of mastery of words among college 
freshman, he has tried to isolate some 





iJames Bryant Conant, Hducation in 
vided World (Cambridge, 1948), p. 142. 
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of the areas which appear to require 
attention and has attempted to devise 
satisfactory means of presenting the 
necessary materials. Since the follow- 
ing procedures have been employed by 
this writer with varying subject matter 
at both the State College of Washington 
and Fullerton Junior College, there is 
reason to believe that the procedures 
are applicable to most reading materials 
provided for college freshmen. The ap- 
proach can perhaps be best explained by 
giving (1) a description of the initial 
lecture; (2) an assignment of work to 
follow the lecture; and (3) subsequent 
assignments and procedures forming a 
sustaining program carried on inter- 
mittently throughout the semester or 
year. 


I. INITIAL LECTURE 


There are four areas in mastery of 
words which constantly affect the col- 
lege freshman in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. These areas 
are: (1) Primary and secondary accent ; 
(2) Shift in aceent; (3) Accent and 
vowel quality; and (4) Meaning ac- 
cording to context. 

Primary and Secondary Accent. 
The words dissolubility, supplementary, 
administrative, dictionary (American 
and British pronunciations), and trans- 
oceanic illustrate in words which stu- 
dents can and do pronounce correctly 
the presence of both primary and sec- 
ondary accent. These words, syllabi- 
cated and properly accented by the in- 
structor on the blackboard, will go far 
toward making students aware of multi- 
ple accent, and will give practice in de- 
tecting where the accent lies. 

Shift in Accent. Students frequently 
mispronounce words because they do 
not know that the accent may shift when 
prefixes or suffixes appear. This is true 
of such words as comparable, infamous, 
preferable, impotent, despicable. These 
words, and many others like them, have 


primary accents that vary from those 
found in the simpler words from which 
they are formed. Such words are most 
effectively presented in pairs: compare 
and comparable, famous and infamous, 
prefer and preferable, etc. Warning 
should be given that in some words no 
shift appears as might be expected: 
canal and canalize, climate and ac- 
climated, imitate and inimitable. These 
observations should convince students 
that caution in pronouncing unfamiliar 
words is desirable, and that frequent 
consultation with the dictionary is im- 
perative. 

Accent and Vowel Quality. Vowel 
quality is not always what the vowel 
itself may indicate. This is evident in 
the following words, some of which 
students occasionally mispronounce: 
senate, unite, evict, detail. Here the a 
in senate, the u in unite, and the e’s in 
evict and detail, instead of having the 
usual macron (“long”) sound, have 
modified macron quality. This is true 
because the vowel falls in an unaccented 
syllable. Students should prepare to 
follow this rule in pronouncing consum- 
mate (adjective). On the other hand, 
the vowel qualities in the following illus- 
trate both “long” and “short” sounds 
in accented syllables : implacable, bestial, 
posthumous. The safest rule seems to 
be this: when pronunciation is doubt- 
ful, one should consult a dictionary. 


Meaning According to Context. 
Words never stand alone, except as 
lists in spelling books or dictionaries. 
The word automobile, for example, has 
meaning only when we use it in a sen- 
tence to refer to a particular automobile 
that we might wish to buy or sell or 
merely describe. Even the general 
notion “automobile,” from this point of 
view, is actually not real at all, but is 
merely a concept based upon experience 
with a series of automobiles, all of which 
are in certain respects alike. Therefore, 
automobile should properly be referred 
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to by notation such as, automobile, 
automobile., automobile,, etc. Thus, the 
word automobile is but a representation 
in the mind of something else quite 
tangible, and must always be regarded 
only as a symbol standing for a particu- 
lar automobile. Words, therefore, can 
find real meaning only in real situations, 
and situations find expression in sen- 
tences. The precise meaning of a word, 
then, must be sought in the meaning 
of the sentence in which the word is 
used, This is to say that the meaning 
of a word depends upon the context.? 


This point of view can be illustrated 
by examining the various meanings of 
the word home. Abridged dictionaries 
give from fifteen to twenty-five mean- 
ings for this word.* This observation 
alone should indicate to students that 
there is no one fixed meaning for home. 
But if home is placed in a sentence the 
meaning is immediately evident. Ob- 
serve in the following sentences a few 
of the many meanings: 

1. The orphans were placed in a home. 
(An institution). 


2. Los Angeles is my home. (City of resi- 
dence.) 


3. The player ran home. (The scoring 
base.) 


4. The arrow was driven home. (To the 
mark.) 


In the foregoing sentences the vary- 
ing meanings of home are obvious. Col- 
lege students tend, however, to take the 
position that words which are new to 
them have but one meaning. Conse- 
quently, in looking up new words in the 
dictionary they often select the first 


meaning that appears without attempt- . 


ing to choose the meaning appropriate 
to the context. Failure to interpret 


2S. I. Hayakawa emphasizes this attitude 
toward meaning in Language in Thought and 
Action (New York, 1949), p. 213. 

sIrving Lorge revealed recently that the 
word with the most meanings (800) is run; by 
has 41 meanings; man, 20 meanings. Semantic 
Count of the 570 GCommonest Words (New 
York, 1950). 
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words in the light of context often re- 
sults in faulty concepts and gross mis- 
understanding of the text. This can be 
illustrated from an experience with col- 
lege freshmen who were reading Wilbur 
Daniel Steele’s How Beautiful with 
Shoes. In the early part of this moving 
and penetrating short story, the word 
obtuse is used to describe the girl Mare. 
Geometry students were ready with a 
meaning for the word, but the context 
suggests that “dull in perception” is the 
appropriate meaning. In this instance 
unawareness of the importance of con- 
text resulted in almost no understanding 
of what the author meant. 


During the final 15 minutes of this 
lecture the instructor may give the class 
the following mimeographed exercise: 


English 1A—Word Study 
I. Primary and Secondary Accent. Place 
primary and secondary accents in the 
following words. Verify your marking: 
necromancy 
cumulative 
laboratory 


II. Shift in Accent. Pronounce the following 
pairs of words: 
adjective, adjectival 
anaesthetic, anaesthetist 
lament, lamentable 
enigma, enigmatic 
science, prescience 
frugal, frugality 
tragedy, tragedian 
revoke, irrevocable 


III. Accent and Vowel Quality. Pronounce 
the following : 
automatons 
nuance 
demise 
legislator 
senator 
grantor 


IV. Meaning According to Context. In how 
many different contexts can you use the 
following ? 

quarter 
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home 
shot 
traffic 
stone 
man 


II. THE FIRST ASSIGNMENT 
OF WORK 


The following materials of the initial 
lecture have prepared students to ac- 
complish the assignment which follows. 
This material also should be mimeo- 
graphed. 


English 1A—Word Study 
I. Primary and Secondary Accent. Place 

primary and secondary accents in the fol- 
lowing words. Verify your marking: 

supplementary 

administration 

interpretative 

commentary 


II. Shift in Accent. (1) Look up the pro- 
nunciation of the words on the right. 


(2) Use each in an original sentence. 


(3) Practice pronouncing the words in 
pairs. Note that in some instances no 
shift in accent occurs. 


stomach satire 
stomachic satirist 
apostle canal 
apostolic canalize 
valence expert (n.) 
ambivalence expert (adj.) 


III. Accent and Vowel Quality. Pronounce 
the following, giving careful attention to 
placement of accent and quality of vowel 
sounds : 

banal 
heinous 
fetish 
penalize 
stratum 
data 
bursar 
bourgeoisie 
bourgeois 
malign 
malignantly 
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IV. Meaning According to Context. Give the 
meaning of each underlined word accord- 
ing to the context in which it appears. 
Consult the dictionary for exactness : 

1, I see no tree or hill that looks familiar. 

2. His remarks revealed that he was be- 
becoming too familiar. 

3. The old man and his dog were a 
familiar sight. 

4. Can you distinguish gold from copper? 

. I can distinguish a ship in the distance. 

6. He tried to distinguish between what 
she said and what she meant. 

7. The Marines distinguished themselves 
in battle. 

8. Paderewski played Chopin’s music 
with singular skill. 

9. He told of the sailors’ singular 
struggle against the sea. 

10. Rising from the sea, the old man pre- 

sented a singular appearance. 

11. “None” is generally regarded as 

singular. 

12. She sang the réle of Carmen with 

consummate skill. 


13. We cannot hope to consummate our 
plans before next summer. 


wn 


V. In how many different contexts can you 
use the following words? Consult the 
dictionary when your own resources are 
exhausted. 


block 
blue 
framed 
air 
affect 
effect 
abandon 
admit 


III. SUBSEQUENT APPROACHES IN 
THE SUSTAINING PROGRAM 


The two lessons previously outlined 
(the lecture and the assignment which 
follows it) will render the student aware 
of the necessity for consulting the 
dictionary in matters of meaning and 
pronunciation. The following sug- 
gestions for subsequent lessons may be 
carried out from time to time, even as 
the other objectives of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening are pursued : 
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Diacritical Marks. The students 
will now discover that they need to name 
and interpret the most frequently used 
diacritical marks. These are macron, 
breve, diaeresis, semidiaeresis, schwa,* 
cedilla, circumflex, modified macron, 
tilde. Of these, the first five are the most 
frequent, as well as the most significant. 
These marks, accompanied by illustra- 
tive words, should be named and 
learned. 

Word Study for Vocabulary Ex- 
pansion. The acquisition of new words 
is a vital part of the freshman program. 
Words selected for this purpose should 
be gleaned from the assigned reading, 
and most profitably should be specified 
for study after the reading is done and 
the artistic wholeness and significance 
of thought have been discussed. If 
single words are emphasized before 
reading, the meaning of the words 
should be supplied by the instructor, or 
given by members of the class as indi- 
vidual contributions to group discussion. 
Delayed study of words is recommended 
because detailed study before or during 
the reading, except when difficulties of 
interpretation are serious, often im- 
pedes the sweep of appreciation and the 
pleasure of reading. However, after 
several short stories or essays have been 
read, one or two lessons may be devoted 
to mastering some of the words which 
have appeared. The student is now in 
a very advantageous position: he has 
met the words in context, the context 
itself is the work of a reputable writer, 
and he probably has a notion (conceiva- 
bly erroneous) of what the words mean. 
At this point intensive word study has 
a place. The student may be supplied 
with a list of words like the following, 
which have been taken from the essays, 
The Student Mind by A. Lawrence 
Lowell and The Luxury of Integrity 
by Stuart Chase. The number-letter 





4 The schwa is a phonetic symbol, not a dia- 
critical mark; it should nevertheless be pre- 
sented with the diacritical marks. 
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combinations indicate page and po- 
sition on the page (a, top; b, middle; 
c, bottom). The directions which intro- 
duce the words emphasize the approach 
which was stressed in the initial lecture: 


English 1A—Word Study 


An expanded vocabulary results in an en- 
larged perception and a greater facility in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Study the words below according to the fol- 
lowing procedure: 


1. Pronounce the word. Verify your pro- 
nunciation by observing the accent and 
diacritical marks given in the dictionary. 

2. Observe the context of the word. Select 
the meaning that fits the context. 


3. Use the word in an original sentence, 
4. Learn to spell the word. 
37c posthumous 
39c lethargy 
4lc meticulous 
42a somnolence 


1lla amenities 

llla peremptory 
111b punctilious 
112a disapprobation 


42c facets 113b canons 

44a impotence 114c benign 

44a erudite 115b spurious 

44b criterions 115¢ pecuniary 

44c laissez faire 116b banalities 

46a jeopardize 117b maudlin 

110b credo 117c obsequiousness 


110c tenuousness 118b inexorable 


Again, after the reading of Thomas 
Hardy’s The Return of the Native, for 
example, a suitable list of words may be 
compiled and mimeographed. All lists 
should bear the same directions for 
study. This repetition of correct ap- 
proach to word mastery is intended to 
establish a pattern. 


Optional Aspects. Study of roots, 
synonyms, antonyms, suffixes, prefixes, 
and derivation is a helpful appurtenance 
to the procedures already described, but 
most instructors probably place this in 
the category of optional work. Many 
textbooks provide exercises in these as- 
pects; however, the recently revised 
English programs may or may not in- 
clude time. 


A summary of the elements of the 
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sustaining program follows: (1) Name 
and interpret diacritical marks; (2) 
Emphasize the contextual meaning, the 
spelling, and the pronunciation of words 
lifted from the reading ; and (3) When 
possible, stress roots, prefixes, suffixes, 
synonyms, antonyms, and derivation. 

Many suggestions given here have 
been practiced for many years by good 
teachers. These suggestions, like the so- 
called new English programs, are not 
really new. However, there is perhaps 
a need from time to time to remind our- 
selves that conscious effort must be em- 
ployed to get results, that a definite plan 
of action is best. Probably students ac- 
quire new words most easily by wide 
reading of highly interesting materials 
that contain rich vocabularies. In this 
way words are learned by a kind of 
osmosis. But not all students who come 
into our classes range widely over the 
fields of thought, nor are all students 
by nature alert to the riches that lie in 
the language they read. It is the in- 
structor’s task to open the doors to word 
mastery and the acquisition of an ex- 
tended vocabulary. 

Unless planned, conscious effort is 
employed by instructors, students will 
continue to mispronounce words, select 
from the dictionary meanings which do 
not fit the context, ignore words that 
have a rightful place in their vocabu- 
laries, and ape the errors of the inju- 
dicious. On the other hand, skillful use 
of some of the foregoing procedures 
may carry students to new horizons of 
understanding. 

No doubt many college instructors 
have found that students may read an 
essay or short story and have a reason- 
ably accurate idea of the author’s intent, 
without knowing how to spell, pro- 
nounce, or give the exact meaning of a 
fairly large number of words employed 
by the author. Under such circum- 
stances, however, the perspective is re- 
stricted and the total awareness limited. 


Let us choose, for example, ten words 
from W. Somerset Maugham’s short 
story Jane. Here they are: opulent, dis- 
parity, desultory, formidable, innuendo, 
succumbed, implacable, vociferous, epi- 
gram, magnanimity. Many a college 
student has read this story, enjoyed it, 
understood it. But how many of the 
above words might he mispronounce? 
For how many of these words would he 
give inaccurate meanings, though he had 
the context of the word to guide him? 
Would a teacher in the elementary 
schools be content to let words of com- 
parable difficulty for that level go un- 
examined by his class? Should not the 
teacher in Grade 13, therefore, exercise 
similar vigilance in exploring the right- 
ful vocabulary of his students ? 

In this regard the college teacher 
might do well to take a leaf from the 
pedagogical book of his colleague in the 
elementary school, and hesitate not at 
all to emphasize vocabulary drill. Is it 
possible that the inadequacy of the use- 
ful vocabulary of our college students 
results from our inattention to the kind 
of drill in vocabulary building which the 
elementary teacher finds so necessary ? 
If a college student’s knowledge of 
words lags behind his other educational 
achievements, we find his language 
“inadequate.” If the distance between 
grade in school and vocabulary mastery 
becomes a chasm, we label the student 
“woefully unprepared.” Perhaps col- 
lege instructors can remedy what many 
educators feel is a very discouraging 
situation. 

What is a legitimate reading or speak- 
ing vocabulary for Grade 13? Answers 
have been given from time to time to 
this question. For the present purpose 
instructors may assume that words 
which appear in the “solid prose” of 
the textbooks commonly prepared for 
college freshmen are the words that stu- 
dents will want to master both for later 
college studies and for life itself. 








Physical Science for Art 


Students 


O those who stoutly maintain that 

a teacher must know his subject it 
is readily admitted that an art teacher 
unable to draw can seldom inspire his 
pupils, but a teacher trained only in art 
can provide little toward the general 
education of his pupils. Those con- 
cerned with the training of art teachers 
insist, therefore, that together with 
other courses of a general nature a study 
of science be part of the training given. 

At the California College of Arts 
and Crafts the science requirements of 
art teachers are met by a one semester 
course in life science followed by a one 
semester course in physical science. The 
course in life science has developed over 
a period of years and the students find 
little difficulty in correlating biology 
with their other studies. The course in 
physical science is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

This paper will describe the most re- 
cent experimental course given in the 
spring of 1949. 

Thirty students enrolled for the 
course—eight women and twenty-two 
men. These students ranged in ages 
from nineteen to thirty-six and were en- 
rolled in all four years of the college. 
Although the majority expected to teach 
art, there were several exceptions. 
Nearly all of the women were married. 
All but one of the men, and three of the 
women had experience in the armed 
forces, ranging from one to six years. 
Several had received advanced technical 
training. One of the women had ex- 
tensive experience as an aerial pho- 
tographer; there was a radar expert, 
and a young naval gunner who had 
been around the world at least twice in 
charge of the guns of an oil tanker. 
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4 Some familiarity with the physical 
sciences seems an indispensable part 
of general education. A persistent 
problem is how to help non-scientific 
students gain some understanding of 
the nature and significance of these 
sciences in modern life. The experi- 
ment here reported, while conducted 
at a junior college level, suggests 
stimulating possibilities for adapta- 
tion with high school classes. 

Dr. Thomas Bentley Edwards has a 
background of fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in teaching high school physics 
and chemistry before planning this 
experiment which utilized the problem 
approach. His doctorate was earned 
at the University of California, and he 
is now Assistant Professor of Physical 
Sciences at Chico State College. 





Perhaps the most interesting man in 
the group had started with the medi- 
cal corps, but had soon switched to 
managing entertainments for the over- 
seas forces. This student took a keen 
interest in the class and found several 
legitimate opportunities to demonstrate 
his talents. Classes met for two double 
periods each week. 


At the first session the instructor pre- 
pared the students for the inevitable 
“information sheet” by telling a few 
personal details. This confession was 
followed by an informal discussion of 
the objectives. The following summary 
gives an indication of the extent of the 
informality : 

A. What should you hope to get out 
of this course, beside a grade and 
credit points? 

1. Learn some science. 

2. Get a taste for more. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


C. 
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. Understand the way in which sci- 


ence is used to find things out. 


. Learn how to look up stuff in books. 
. Read better. 

. Write better. 

. Get a few ideas for an occupation. 
. Pick up a hobby. 

. Learn something about the teaching 


of science. 


Know what is necessary in order 
to live with machines, latest and 
most infernal of which is the atom 
bomb. 

Become accustomed to using the 
scientific method in solution of own 
problems. 

Learn to work in groups. 


How are we going to accomplish all 
this? We are going to hit the thing 
from as many angles as possible. 
You will: 


. Divide into groups—highly flexible 


as to numbers, make-up, and du- 
ration. 


. Instead of the instructor parading 


the wonders of science you will 

make the science by: 

a. Attacking problems of your own 
environment. 

b. Engaging in plenty of discussion. 

c. Using movies—when needed. 

d. Getting speakers—when we 
want them. 


. Go on from where we are as indi- 


viduals. 


. Be on the lookout for general 


principles. 


. Keep a daily record of what you do 


in the course and record as much 
as possible of your own reactions. 


Suggestions for topics: 


Chemistry of photography, physics 
of sound, radio, house wiring, motion 
pictures, power loom, steel ships, air- 
plane engines. 


Al the first meeting of the class the 
students also took a short answer 
test on scientific facts. This was a home- 
made test along orthodox lines and in- 
cluded sentence completion, multiple 
choice, and true and false items chosen 
from all parts of physical science. Scores 
ranged from 5-48 with a mean of 31.3. 
After writing the test, students were 
asked to divide into groups and to have 
a problem ready for the next class 
meeting. 

At the next meeting the students took 
Parts A and C of a thinking test pre- 
pared by the instructor. Part A meas- 
ures the skill with which students can 
match facts and general principles. Part 
C is a test of pupil judgment regard- 
ing the value of opinions based on the 
facts known concerning the common 
cold. Scores made on Part A ranged 
from 15 to 30 out of 30, with a mean 
score of 24.23. Scores made on Part C 
ranged from 19 to 29 out of a possible 
30, with a mean of 23.97. Previous ex- 
perience with this test indicated that 
this group did not seem to be unusual 
with respect to the abilities measured 
by these tests. 


By this second meeting the students 
had formed into study groups, chosen 
their topics and were ready to go to 
work. One group indicated their will- 
ingness to be ready in two weeks with 
a presentation on the steam engine, par- 
ticularly appropriate since two of this 
group were keenly interested in model 
railroading. A second group promised 
a discussion on ceramics, thus showing 
the possibility of close integration of the 
science with their art. Other groups 
chose: Jet propulsion, aerodynamics, 
meteorology, naval gunnery, physics of 
color, and television—a sufficiently di- 
versified set of topics. Numerous refer- 
ences were suggested and the beginning 
of a class library established. The col- 
lege librarian was most helpful. 
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By request of the class, the first hour 
of the third meeting was a lecture by 
the instructor on the principles of sound 
production and transmission. There 
were a number of demonstrations and 
use was made of the film Sound Waves 
and Their Sources. As an exercise in 
organizing ability, students were asked 
to make a summary of the lecture and 
to make a list of the scientific princi- 
ples of sound. The second hour was 
given over to work by the various 
groups on their particular problems. 
Although conditions in the crowded 
room were far from ideal, the groups 
made considerable progress. There were 
plenty of questions and the amount of 
conversation, noise, and movement was 
approximately the same as in a science 
laboratory session. 


HE first hour of the fourth meeting 

of the class was spent in organizing, 
as a class, the topic of sound, and a 
second hour was spent, as before, on 
group projects. There was evidence 
of considerable progress. The class 
planned to talk about electricity at the 
next meeting. As a written assignment 
students were asked to clip and bring 
to class an example of (a) scientific 
thinking and (b) unscientific thinking. 

By the fifth meeting of the class the 
students were thoroughly aroused, were 
speaking up freely, and themselves 
added considerably to the fine atmos- 
phere that developed and persisted to 
the end of the semester. Many at this 
time began to bring clippings from 
newspapers and magazines on scientific 
topics of all kinds. 

At the next meeting of the class the 
first group of students took over. Their 
talks, demonstrations, and the questions 
which followed were typical of a number 
of meetings, all of which were highly 
successful from the point of view of 
class interest, variety, science content, 
and student practice before the group. 
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One of the most successful of these 
student presentations utilized the title 
“Ceramics” to introduce a consideration 
of a wide variety of scientific principles. 
The first member of the group read a 
general statement on deposits of clay, 
firing, bisques, and under- and over- 
glazes. His reading was spiced by 
demonstrations of various samples 
made by a second member of the group. 
A third member went rather thoroughly 
into the chemistry and physics of glazes 
and the fourth and final member of the 
group pulled the whole thing together 
with a discussion of general principles. 

A partial list of topics treated by this 
group gives an indication of the wealth 
of science content which they intro- 
duced and made vivid and interesting 
by means of the general subject of pot- 
tery making. This subject was particu- 
larly appropriate for a class of students 
primarily interested in art. Here is a 
partial list of the topics introduced : 
refractory 
ferrous 
electrolyte 
colloidal suspension 
shale 
metamorphic slate 
glass-making 
physical change 
chemical change 
sodium aluminum silicates 
boron dioxide to produce glaze 
refraction 
diffraction 
heat and chemical action 
quartz 
centrifugal force (potter’s wheel) 
heat causes fusion 
lowering of melting by addition of solvents 
coefficient of thermal expansion 
hydrogen fluoride attacks pottery 
baking at 1300° C. 
colors of metal oxides 
opaque 
translucent 
reflection 
supersaturated solution 
diffusion 
action of grapefruit juice on glaze 
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A? a written assignment the class was 
asked to turn in a list of scientific 
principles based on the demonstrations 
of ceramics, with an example or two of 
each principle. This assignment was 
well performed, as the following direct 
quotations indicate: 


1. Colloidal suspension. Some sub- 
stances do not dissolve, but remain 
suspended in liquids because they are 
so small. These can be added to a 
mixture to prevent it from sepa- 
rating. It is for this reason that 
many commercial ice creams contain 
gelatin. 


2. Because of centrifugal force bodies 
in rotation tend to fly from the center 
of rotation. This principle can be 
verified by any number of amuse- 
ment contraptions at a fair. 

3. A lower melting point can be ob- 
tained by adding a soluble substance, 
for example an increase in the pro- 
portion of tin in solder. An increase 
of lead works the opposite. 


At the end of the fifteen-week period 
the students took the same test of scien- 
tific facts and a second form of the tests 
of critical thinking. On the test of 
scientific facts, scores ranged from 25 
to 51, with a mean of 38.8. This mean 
represented an increase of 24 per cent. 
Students were asked not to prepare for 
this test, and since the range of ques- 
tions was so wide it is felt that this in- 
crease in the scientific knowledge of 
these students is high. The man who 
had obviously worked hardest on this 
course went from 28 to 51, almost 
doubling his knowledge of science. It 
is hard to believe that he learned nearly 
as much science during fifteen weeks as 
during the previous thirty years. 

Results on the thinking test showed 
almost no change although improve- 
ment in student thinking was con- 
sciously sought throughout the se- 
mester. Scores on Part A ranged from 


17 to 29, with a mean of 22.81. On the 
first form of the test scores ranged from 
15 to 30, with a mean of 24.23. Com- 
parative difficulty of the two forms is 
not known with certainty, but the differ- 
ence to be expected is believed to be 
less than 0.80. Scores on Part C ranged 
from 20 to 26, with a mean of 23.70. 
On the first form of the test, scores 
ranged from 19 to 29, with a mean of 
23.97. Although these thinking tests 
have not been used sufficiently to war- 
rant great confidence, the results indi- 
cate that this course did no more than 
other courses in science for the thinking 
ability of these students. 


Other aspects of evaluation are less 
tangible. There is no doubt that this 
course proved most interesting to both 
students and instructor. The following 
statement from one of the women mem- 
bers of the class is typical : 

When I discovered physical science a re- 
quired course, I dreaded the thought of it. 
Never having liked any other science, I 
thought “Here goes for another semester of 
boredom and hard work. I'll have to labor 
memorizing dull facts.” It was quite a sur- 
prise to me to discover that this class was not 
going to be handled in this way. Instead it 
taught me that science can be very interesting. 
In fact, the more you know of this subject 
the more you want to know, and you begin 
to wish if only you had a little more time to 
really digest it a little further. 


(Bet AEN conclusions may be 
drawn from this experiment in sci- 
ence teaching. 

1. This course was much more inter- 
esting to these students than previous 
science courses they had taken. Many 
of them were being successful in a sci- 
ence course for the first time. 

2. Because most of the content was 
selected by the students, it was at the 
right level of difficulty. 

3. Inescapable is the conclusion that 
these students learned a great many 
scientific facts, perhaps because interest 
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rather than fact-learning was empha- 
sized. 

4. If the tests of critical thinking are 
valid, and previous experience with 
these tests indicate that they are, it must 
be concluded that the direct aim at the 
objective of improvement in student 
thinking was unsuccessful. 

5. There was sufficient evidence to 
show that these students made sub- 
stantial gains in the arts of communi- 
cation. This conclusion is reached from 
a careful perusal of written assignments 
and from listening to the many fine stu- 
dent talks. Notes from student partici- 
pation in the many informal discussions 
also support this conclusion. 

6. During the course, codperation 
with teachers of other subjects took 
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place, but there was room for improve- 
ment in this respect. With so much overt 
student activity, it was difficult to main- 
tain a proper balance in all respects. 

7. Although these students indicated 
by their informal remarks as well as by 
their written assignments that many of 
their attitudes had changed during the 
semester, results obtained by using a 
pencil-and-paper test of attitudes would 
have provided useful data. Unfortu- 
nately, pencil-and-paper tests of atti- 
tudes are not readily available. 

8. There is no doubt that on the 
whole these students read widely in 
science. Evidence leading to this con- 
clusion was obtained from a daily record 
kept by many of the students of all read- 
ing that they did for the course. 


Western Association Disbanded 


The recent announcement of the final dissolution of the Western Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools marks the end of an interesting experiment. 
Organized about twenty-five years ago by a group of about seventy-five colleges 
and secondary schools, it was modeled in general upon the plan of the North 
Central Association and similar groups, but its leaders rejected any responsibility 
for accreditation, such as had been the primary function of other associations. 
Dr. Ernest C. Moore served as its president during the early years, and Dr. Archie 
J. Cloud was its secretary-treasurer during almost its entire existence. 

Some very useful services were performed by the organization. Through its 
representative, Dr. William Proctor, it participated with other associations in 
the nation-wide Codperative Evaluation Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Within its own territory its programs were concerned with closer articulation 
between high schools and colleges, and with greater uniformity in college stand- 
ards and practices. 

Its refusal to undertake accreditation deprived it of what other associations 
found to be their chief source of strength and prestige. Its other functions were 
gradually taken over by such groups as the California Committee for the Study 
of Education, the Affiliation Committees, and the Western College Association. 
The question of an accreditation service is still being raised from time to time 
with no final answer yet found. 

The official announcement of the dissolution is as follows: 

The Executive Committee of the Western Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has given much consideration to the continuance of the 
organization as a professional body; and has come to the decision that the 
original causes which led to its creation no longer exist. Therefore, the com- 
mittee announces the complete dissolution of the Western Association of Col- 
leges and Secoridary Schools effective March 1, 1950. 

—A. J. Croup, Secretary-Treasurer, Western Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 





Making Orientation Effective 


HE major criticism of most ori- 

entation programs is that they are 
too concentrated. So much is given to 
the student in a few hours or a single 
day that it often leaves him as be- 
wildered as informed. Furthermore, the 
transition from one school level to an- 
other cannot be adequately cared for in 
a day or even a week. 


To meet the needs of students coming 
from six very different elementary 
schools a number of methods were tried, 
until the following plan evolved at El 
Monte High School. 


STEP ONE: GETTING TO KNOW 
THEM 


If we are to be counselors to our in- 
coming Freshman, we must know some- 
thing about them. This is especially im- 
portant where there are separate ele- 
mentary and high school districts. The 
first move in this direction is to supply 
each elementary school with all the test- 
ing materials to survey scholastic apti- 
tude (I.Q.) and achievement. These 
tests are then scored on our test scoring 
machine and the results sent to our 
County Office, where more complete 
IBM equipment makes the statistical 
study an easier matter. The total sta- 
tistical material on each student and the 
summary for each school is then re- 
turned, and each eighth-grade teacher 
is asked to place the information on 
the Elementary-High School Record— 
Graphic Analysis Chart. On the other 
side of the card there are health, attend- 
ance, interest, and activities to check, 
and a place for a short anecdotal record. 
Some elementary schools have found 
them so valuable that they start using 
them in the fourth grade, thus giving a 


4 By GUNNAR L. WAHLQUIST 





4 At the El Monte Union High School 
the aims of the orientation program 
for new pupils were partly defeated 
by a common difficulty—the bemused 
freshmen couldn’t remember the 
many new things they were told. This 
account describes how the problem 
was met by breaking the information 
into smaller and more timely doses. 

G. L. Wahlquist is Director of Guid- 
ance at the El Monte Union High 
School. He began his service at that 
school as a teacher of Orientation 
classes, and the plan as described 
was the outcome of a ten years’ study 
of the weaknesses of the usual orien- 
tation procedures. 





very helpful series of profile and anec- 
dotal records. 


STEP TWO: GIVING THEM INFORMATION 
ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL 


The number one question in the mind 
of almost every eighth-grader is, “How 
do I register for high school?” To meet 
this need, a booklet is published each 
spring and given to every member of 
the eighth grade classes, called Fresh- 
man Registration Manual. This booklet 
tells about the required and elective 
courses, contains a facsimile of the ninth 
grade registration card, and answers a 
few of the most often raised questions. 
Each teacher discusses the bulletin with 
her students. The student then takes it 
home and discusses it with his parents. 
At either afternoon or evening meetings 
the counselors meet with the parents, 
presenting an overview of the high 
school and its program, and then 
answering specific questions. The stu- 
dent and the parents then make out the 
facsimile registration card, and on an 
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appointed day our counselors go to the 
elementary schools for an individual 
interview and the making of the regular 
registration card. At this time a great 
many other questions are answered. 


STEP THREE: TO HELP THEM FEEL 
AT HOME-——-FRESHMAN DAYS 


The week before school opens in the 
fall, all freshman and students new to 
our school are brought to the high school 
in our busses on a special schedule. They 
meet the school bus at the place where 
they will regularly meet it, and are given 
instruction in regard to riding the bus. 
At the high school they are divided into 
four groups, each group doing the fol- 
lowing on a rotating schedule: sight 
check, hearing check (audiometer), a 
tour of the campus, and an “assembly” 
period where they see movies of classes 
in operation, learn school yells under 
the direction of the student yell leaders, 
meet and hear the administrative staff 
members, and have answered all the 
questions they desire to ask. The coun- 
selors are primarily responsible for 
making them feel at ease and answering 
their questions. 


STEP FOUR: GETTING THEM STARTED 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 

An important phase of the orientation 
program is the method of meeting the 
common problems of freshmen after 
school has started. The teachers of So- 
cial Studies I are designated as group 
counselors and have a definite plan of 
assistance : a study of the student hand- 
book containing the rules and regu- 
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lations of the school, an introduction 
to the school library, especially stressing 
its little-known services, a unit on how 
to study most effectively, assistance on 
how to act and dress, and a study of 
one’s relationships with others. In this 
class the problems of the students come 
before any subject matter that may be 
planned in advance. 


STEP FIVE: LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


A year after we start getting ac- 
quainted with these students, the first 
step is taken toward immediate and 
future goals. In a unit called “Vo- 
cations,” each student is aided in mak- 
ing an analysis of himself and his inter- 
ests. Through check-sheets, interest in- 
ventories, charts, graphs, and motion 
pictures, each has an opportunity to 
evaluate himself. After an overview of 
the major occupational areas, each stu- 
dent selects a tentative goal. Plans for 
the remaining three years in high school 
are mapped out, and registration for the 
next semester is completed. 

The advantages of this plan are evi- 
dent. It is not a “shotgun” program, 
for it attempts to anticipate the prob- 
lems to be faced and provide guidance 
at critical points at the time needed. 
This program does not attempt to 
“cram” orientation into a few hours or 
days, but rather to provide it just be- 
fore it is needed, and in doses small 
enough to be assimilated. Moreover, 
this program follows the basic principle 
of personnel work, that guidance should 
be continuous throughout the entire life 
of the student. 


Manual for Safety Education 


The National Safety Council had issued recently a 55-page booklet on Safety 
Education in Secondary Schools. It contains detailed and up-to-date lists of refer- 
ence materials, with useful suggestions for organizing a curriculum in Safety Edu- 
cation, as well as recommended units on various phases of safety that may be intro- 


duced into other courses. 


The booklet may be obtained from the National Safety Council, 20 North 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Ten Rules for the Educational 


Spellbinder 


ORE than thirty years of attend- 
ing educational conferences and 

of having one man’s full share in plan- 
ning of or participating in the programs 
for the same, have led to some valid and 
worthy conclusions on what it takes to 
succeed in making an address in an edu- 
cational conference. This long experi- 
ence, from both the consumer and pro- 
ducer points of view, in local, county, 
state, regional, and national conferences, 
serves as a foundation for ten generali- 
zations which neophytes might well 
ponder seriously if they hope ever to 
arrive in this most glamorous edu- 
cational pastime. These ten inductions 
are not mere armchair maxims, but 
proved and demonstrated patterns of 
procedure representing the residue of 
extensive observation and experience, 
and are known to be excellent examples 
of pragmatism at its best. Having been 
arrived at after many years of analysis, 
comparison, abstraction, and generali- 
zation, these ten gems of wisdom 
possess the advantage of having noted 
trends and, therefore, they boast the 
prospect of being applicable formu- 
lations which will meet the needs of all 
educational orators throughout the fore- 
seeable future. Then this final sales 
speech: these rules will apply in any 
situation, regardless of the specific topic 
of an address or the occasion on which 
it is delivered. They may seem a bit 
cynical, but only to the uninformed; 
they are not without a solid empirical 
foundation. 

1. Open with an allusion to Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. 

2. Promise not to use much time, but 
make sure to violate your pledge. 


4 By J. R. SHANNON 





4 What are the secret tricks by which 
many conference and institute speak- 
ers manage to achieve such soporific 
effects? The mysteries are here re- 
vealed by one who has had long ex- 
perience on both the giving and re- 
ceiving ends of the process. 

Before coming to California, Dr. 
Shannon served for a number of years 
on the staff of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Terre Haute, Indiana. He was 
a frequent speaker at conferences on 
secondary education, but admits that 
the devices here exposed were discov- 
ered mainly through his analysis of 
the performances of other participants 
on the programs. He is now Associate 
Professor of Education at the Sacra- 
mento State College. 





3. Be sure to employ the words frame 
of reference and implement (a verb) 
before sitting. Impact and grass roots 
also have high Hooper ratings. A bit 
of mild profanity also helps, but don’t 
use any words or letters which might 
be interpreted to stand for sons of 
brotherhood. This might lead one to 
suspect that you believe in the Fair 
Deal. 

4. Treat only the self-evident and the 
inconsequential. “If at first you don’t 
succeed, trite, trite again.” 

5. Make the address dull, but try to 
be funny. 

6. Hold a cigarette in your hand 
while speaking, hanging it in the corner 
of your mouth while you turn the pages 
of your manuscript, and blowing a 
smoke ring each time you make a good 
point. 

7. Cuss communism and extol the 
American way, taking special pre- 
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cautions not to define either term. Do 
this, regardless of the subject at hand, 
simply to assure the audience you are 
sound and dependable. 

8. Be sure to make at least one gram- 
matical error. As many as three or 
four may be wise, but more than half 
a dozen might attract attention to the 
device itself and thereby prove self- 
defeating. An error most likely to co- 
incide with the norm of practice in 
most places is that of disagreement of 
a pronoun with its antecedent in num- 
ber, such as, “Every teacher should 
be self-vigilant toward their English.” 
Another language error which has 
proved quite popular is the misuse of 
an unusual word, as willy-nilly to mean 
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haphazard or helter-skelter, or the 
wrong accent to a familiar word, as 
superfluous. 

9. In approaching the end, admit you 
have only scratched the surface and 
opened a problem, a terrific problem. 

10. Close without having cited any 
research data, but say this is all tenta- 
tive and that further discussion and re- 
search are needed. 

These ten rules are guaranteed to 
bring enthusiastic applause. After you 
observe these rules in your address, the 
members of the audience will file out for 
smokes and remark that “that there guy 
was sure on the beam,” even though 
none could recall a thing you said. 


Classroom Heaven 


If pupils did their school work 
Just every single day, 

And no one was a school shirk 
In any kind of way, 

And no one had to borrow 

His homework for the morrow, 

To keep from ciphered sorrow, 
Or family dismay ; 


If pupils all acquired 
A sweet propriety, 
An everyone aspired 
To volunteer with glee; 
And answered quizzes neatly, 
Correctly and discreetly, 
Alertly and completely, 
With vigor and esprit; 


And if they were not tardy, 
Or never cut a class, 

Or never were foolhardy, 
Or overworked the pass; 

Or did not chew confection 

In subject room or section, 

Or tried to beat detection 
By being bold as brass; 


In short, if lasses acted 
Like ladies over ten; 
And lads themselves contracted 
The rules of gentlemen ; 
I would not wake up screaming, 
Or raging or blaspheming— 
But be content with dreaming, 
And go to sleep again ! 


—Jacos C. Sorovay, in The Clearing House. 


Smoking in the Schools of India 


A Hindu merchant was fined 5 rupees for contempt of the Court by the Resident 
Magistrate in the town of Sholapur. His offense was that he smoked in the Court, 
reports Progress of Education, a journal published in India. The journal editor- 
ializes: “A court of law is a sacred place. An educational institution is not less 
sacred. It is a Temple of Learning. Contempt of learning should be considered a 
greater offense than contempt of justice. If college and school teachers were to 
give up smoking on school and college premises, it would be a very desirable change 
—giving a purer educational atmosphere. I hope they will not tell us that even in 
Western countries, university professors not only smoke on college premises, but 
do not mind offering cigarettes to undergraduate students. I have heard many good 
people saying we have picked more bad things from the westerners than good 
ones.”—From Educational Press Newsletter. 
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HEALTH INSTRUCTION YEARBOOK. By 
Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1949, Pp 276. $3.50. 


HIS is the seventh in this series of 

annual digests of studies and re- 
ports relating to Health Instruction. 
The reader is immediately impressed 
by two striking facts. The first is the 
amazing amount of material appearing 
within a single year from which the 
author has painstakingly selected the 
most significant items. The other is the 
concise and interesting way in which 
the gleanings have been arranged to 
serve as a reference guide for every 
type of person interested in health serv- 
ices. At the beginning of each chapter 
is a brief summarization by the author 
of the most important developments 
treated in that section. Then follows in 
more extended form the series of ex- 
cerpts and digests upon which the sum- 
mary was based. Finally, for the 
guidance of anyone wishing to pursue 
a special research more minutely, there 
appears at the end of the volume a 
complete bibliography of the 255 origi- 
nal documents from which data were 
drawn. A detailed index, first of authors, 
and then of subjects, completes these 
helpful reference services. 

“In seven years the Health Instruction 
Yearbooks have become an institution 
indispensable to American health 
workers, whether they be school teachers, 
practicing physicians, or members of the 
professional health group.” This quo- 


tation is from the foreword by Dr. 
Charles E. Smith, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Public Health, 
and Dean of the School of Public 
Health, University of California. The 
contents of this volume fully justify that 
statement. Perhaps it should be recom- 
mended to an even wider circle of 
readers. During a conversation with a 
business friend, whose only interest in 
health matters was that of an intelligent 
citizen and parent, this reviewer men- 
tioned some research that had thrown 
new light on the heart conditions of 
athletes, and showed him the digest in 
the Yearbook. He asked to borrow the 
book, and spent two evenings with it, 
reading many parts aloud to his family. 

The twenty-one chapters cover a 
comprehensive range of materials bear- 
ing upon the latest developments re- 
lated to personal, family, school, and 
public health problems. Even the con- 
troversial subject of socialized medicine 
receives a factual presentation of the 
opposing points of view and proposals 
from official sources. 


The many valuable uses which the 
teacher of health classes can make of 
the fresh and authentic information in 
this volume are obvious. In other classes, 
such as the social studies or biology, 
questions are so often raised regarding 
the latest scientific studies bearing upon 
matters affecting public or personal 
health that the Yearbook would serve 
as a valuable reference source for these 
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also. It is confidently recommended for 
a place on the reference shelves of every 
school library. —F. W. T. 


Hicu-ScwHoo, JournatisM (revised edition). 
By Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. 436. $3.20. 


AROLD SPEARS and C. H. 

Lawshe, who in 1939 put to- 
gether a well-written and probably 
one of the most profusely illustrated 
journalism text for high school stu- 
dents, have come forward with a com- 
plete revision just ten years later. High 
school journalism teachers have for 
years found the Spears and Lawshe text 
to be a book that interested the students 
as well as presented the fundamental 
facts. When it appeared ten years ago, 
like the book by DeWitt Reddick of the 
University of Texas, it corrected the 
most common fault of early high school 
texts—the story illustrations were taken 
from high school papers rather than the 
daily press. Conditions in the high 
school field have not changed to such 
an extent that the older Spears and 
Lawshe book had become out of date. 
In fact, it is still a good text, which 
any teacher could use, and as such has 
been highly recommended by most per- 
sons using it. 

Like many writers, however, the au- 
thors probably realized as soon as the 
book appeared that improvements could 
be made. Criticisms of the order in 
which material appeared may have come 
from some instructors or it may have 
been the authors’ own idea. At any rate, 
the rearrangement of material is the 
most basic difference between the two 
editions. 

The original text had been divided 
so that instructors could use it for two 
semesters, and as a result certain ma- 
terial relating to news was placed in the 
second part as well as in the first. How- 
ever, teachers have learned that once 
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you cover a topic, such as news with 
a high school student, there is a great 
deal of difficulty in motivating a stu- 
dent to take up the topic again—even 
in the second semester. Spears and 
Lawshe have, thus, rightly started their 
newer edition with more emphasis upon 
“What Is News.” There is a stronger 
grouping of chapters relating to news 
writing and the news story. Some ques- 
tion, though, might be raised as to 
whether the lead should be discussed 
so early in the book. 


The organization is still weak since 
the authors have continued to leave page 
make-up buried in the second half of 
the book instead of including it among 
the chapters on news editing. Most 
teachers feel it is more logical to study 
copy reading, headline writing, page 
make-up, and proofreading together. 
This criticism is not too serious, how- 
ever, as all teachers have their own 
order of presenting material and usually 
assign the chapters according to their 
own theories. 

Much new macerial from high school 
papers has been included in the revised 
edition, but much that was good has 
been retained. The worksheets are still 
present, along with the graphs and ideas 
for highlighting important facts. More 
boldface type has been used to show di- 
vision of material and to point up im- 
portant fundamental statements. The 
book on the whole is shortened about 
30 to 40 pages by cutting part of the 
introduction and by eliminating the 
famous cartoon strip which was found 
at the beginning of each chapter. While 
future students may regret not being 
able to follow the antics of “Ernie,” the 
strip’s comic hero, the publishers have 
probably saved money by excluding it. 


A major rearrangement in the chap- 
ters is the placement of examples within 
the text information rather than group- 
ing all illustrations together at the end 
of each chapter. Teachers should find 
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that students will get a better idea of 
the point the authors are making when 
they read a story from a school paper 
immediately following the presentation 
of the material. It has been the feeling 
of many instructors that students read 
the news stories in each chapter from 
an “interest” standpoint rather than an 
“educational” one. 


The second part of the book has been 
revised in the same manner as the first. 
Much of it has been completely re- 
written. New illustrations add to the 
interest for the adviser, who can profit 
by having examples from both editions. 
The addition of worksheets to the 
second section may also be of help to 
those who wish to make assignments. 


The material on advertising has been 
helped by the inclusion of sales ideas. 
Another chapter on “How Printing Is 
Done”’ should be of interest to the 
advisers, especially new ones, if not to 
the student. 


There continues to be no real reason 
for including in the book material on 
the “duties of the adviser” and the sec- 
tion on press associations. While this 
information is of interest to the adviser, 
it is not educational matter for the stu- 
dent, and does seem a waste of textbook 
space. The addition of an insert for 
the teacher alone would certainly be 
sufficient. 

Spears and Lawshe have done a thor- 
ough revision, and many instructors 
who have dropped it for newer texts 
might do well to give this new version 
a reading.—Joun H. DuKE, Assistant 
Professor of Journalism, Fresno State 
College. 


Your Future Jos. By James H. Bedford. 
Los Angeles : Society for Occupational Re- 
search, Ltd., 1950. Pp. xii + 366. 


CCORDING to the author in his 
preface, “Your Future Job has 


been prepared to meet the present need 
for a realistic and practical type of ori- 
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entation and guidance program for 
modern youth.” Most guidance workers 
would, indeed, agree that the need is 
great. Unfortunately, this book, in 
being neither realistic nor practical, fails 
to meet the need. 

The book is organized into two parts: 
“Analyzing Your Interests and Abili- 
ties” and “Surveying Your Opportuni- 
ties.” That this approach is sound has 
been demonstrated by successive leaders 
in guidance. But it is in the implemen- 
tation of this approach that Your Future 
Job leaves much to be desired. Through- 
out the discussion of personality, its 
strengths and weaknesses, and how to 
correct faults, one finds a continuous 
undercurrent of moralizing, maxims, 
and exhortations. “Habit formation” 
is treated in four steps on page 24. The 
four steps for overcoming bad habits 
are: (1) Be determined ; (2) Stay away 
from bad company; (3) Never vary 
from objectives; and (4) Never think 
about the old habit. A procedure such 
as this might conceivably work with the 
cowed and abnormally dependent pupil, 
but would help very few. A similar, 
superficial technic is advised for de- 
veloping personality (pages 33-37). 
Equally questionable is the advice given 
for maintaining health which includes 
these admonitions: “Drink at least six 
glasses of water every day” and “Don’t 
worry!”” The experienced personnel 
worker will quickly recognize the futility 
of this counsel, particularly the latter. 
Telling the worried student to stop 
worrying is comparable to the physician 
who tells his measles-ridden patient to 
wipe off the spots. 

As an aside, it is interesting to note 
that Chapter IV, “How to Measure 
Your Character and Abilities,” includes 
a section on driving safely and avoiding 
accidents in the home. 


The first part, then, although it at- 
tempts to show youth how to analyze and 
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correct personality, is entirely inade- 


quate. 
Part II, “Surveying Your Oppor- 
tunities,” presents a large number of 


thumbnail sketches of various jobs. A 
wide range of occupations is covered 
in a somewhat rambling fashion. The 
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were noted—no mention is made of the 
number of workers employed in each 
area, and the occupational outlook is 
given infrequently. 

Your Future Job is representative of 
the type of literature in the area of 
guidance that many guidance workers 


would like to see eliminated.—J AmEs G. 
Cooper, III, Department of Psychology, 
San Francisco State College. 


primary duties, training, and salary are 
included for most, but not all, of the jobs 
presented. Several serious ommissions 
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Educational Implications of Atomic Energy 


It is necessary for a rapidly widening circle to understand the structure of the 
atom, the fact that science has now broken into the nucleus of the atom, and the 
fact that this is a fundamental advance of knowledge as great as any that man has 
ever made. Only thus can people be prepared for the further advances that are 
certain, for the further applications of what we now know that are certain, or for 
dealing with the practical problems of what we presently have. The way to make 
people know that this is not “just a weapon,” that on the contrary the weapon just 
represents the first application of fundamental new knowledge that will have 
thousands of applications—the way to do this is not just to tell them so but to 
give them the facts as to why it is so. 


And I assert to you that this is not going to be difficult, except in getting set 
to de it. If I were declaring to you that rapid education, reaching to millions, 
about the complexities of taxation is vital, I’d add, “and Heaven help you!” This 
is very much easier. The essentials are simple. And I add, without elaborating, 
that the method can be interesting alike to educator and educatee. This can be 
horehound lozenges, not castor oil. 

I may add that the more I think about it the more I am convinced that Dr. 
Conant’s argument for “assimilating an understanding of science into our culture” 
is profoundly right, and that his suggestion of the “case history” approach is the 
most practical way. We have here, in the urgent job of atomic energy education, 
a made-to-order opportunity to serve that broader purpose.—WILLIAM W. Way- 
MACK, former member of U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, in North Central 
Association Quarterly. 
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Edited by John B. Brinegar 


Junior College Enrollments Tabu- 
lated. Tabulation of enrollments in 
California junior colleges was recently 
completed by the staff in Secondary 
Education of the Department of Edu- 
cation under the direction of Frank B. 
Lindsay, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Instruction. The statistics show that 
according to the October, 1948, reports 
of junior college principals there were 
at that time a total of 60,500 regular 
students and 10,241 special students en- 
rolled in the junior colleges of the state. 

Enrollments were also compiled by 
subjects and the totals in each field were 
found to be as follows: 






































Aeronautics ....... 1,451 
Agriculture .......... 3,667 
ge A 10,628 
Commercial ......... 37,086 
Education ........... 45 
English ............. 44,582 
Foreign Language 15,678 
Home Economics 4,703 
eh 1,935 
a a ee 70 
Mathematics ....... 20,795 
Military Science 190 
IE ossceocseaihiitindinas 14,547 


Science ........ 
Social Science ....... 
Trade and Industrial Arts................ 22,261 





Physical Education and Health...... aes 
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Prepare Units on Far East.— 
Eleven supplementary units for high 
school social studies classes, under the 
title The Far East in World History, 
were compiled and edited during the 
summer of 1949 in the Curriculum 
Conference for the Production of High 
School Materials on the Far East, 
offered by the School of Education and 
the Department of History of the Uni- 
versity of California through the facili- 


ties of University of California Ex- 
tension. Wilder Bentley, Lawrence Hall 
A. Elgin Heinz, Rhoda C. McRae, Nero 
Pruitt, Robert Russell, Alma Schocke, 
and Phoebe O. White were editors of 
the units. All are experienced social 
studies teachers of Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Stockton, Berkeley, and Sacra- 
mento Schools. The work was under the 
direction of Dwight C. Baker, Depart- 
ment of History, Sacramento State 
College. 

China and Japan are emphasized in 
the eleven units. This emphasis is based 
upon the belief of the editors that the 
betterment of relations of our people 
and the peoples living around the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean holds the key to 
peace and prosperity for the coming 
critical years. These teachers of social 
studies have taken pains to place cur- 
ricular materials dealing with China and 
Japan in such simple and brief form 
that they may be used as outlines for 
periods of class work. 

Titles of the eleven units are: 


CHINA 


Unit I. China and the Chinese People. 

Unit II. The Philosophers and Reformers of 
the Early Centuries: Confucius, Lao-Tzu, 
and Buddha. 

Unit III. European Travellers and the Far 
East in the 13th Century: Marco Polo and 
Contemporaries. 

Unit IV. New Europe Meets Old China: 
Ming Dynasty Contacts. 

Unit V. The United States and China: The 

. Old China Trade. 

Unit VI. The United States and China: The 
Open Door and the Washington Confer- 
ence. 

Unit VII. The Concession Race in the Far 
East, 1894-1904, 

Unit VIII. Modern China: The Kuomintang 
versus the Communists. 
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JAPAN 


Unit I. Japan and the Japanese People. 


Unit II. Old Japan: The Tokugawa Shogu- 
nate. 


Unit III. The Opening of Japan. 

Bound copies of the units have been 
sent to 100 selected schools for use by 
teachers of social studies classes. Users 
have been invited to send their com- 
ments on the materials to Dwight Baker 
for guidance in the preparation of simi- 
lar materials. Sets of the units are avail- 
able at a cost of $1.55 including tax 
from the Department of Institutes, Uni- 
versity Extension, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. Checks should be made payable 
to the Regents of the University of 
California. 
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Two Schools in One in Inglewood. 
When you must provide for 2,500 pupils 
and you believe that a high school should 
not have an enrollment of more than 
1,500 pupils, what do you do? The 
answer, according to H. Fred Heisner, 
Superintendent, Centinela Valley Union 
High School District, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, is to plan for two schools in one. 
Two independent counseling units are 
planned for the new high school to be 
built by the district. Each unit is to have 
a complete school organization. The two 
units will use certain facilities such as 
shop, science, art, and homemaking in 
common. These facilities are to be placed 
in the center of the campus with other 
buildings away from the center. An 
assistant principal will be in charge of 
each counseling unit with a principal 
directing the entire institution. 

Those who have participated in the 
planning for this school hope that the 
plan will provide for greater participa- 
tion of students in school activities than 
is usually possible in a large high school. 
The physical environment has been 
planned to eliminate congestion. “This 
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will make possible a more friendly spirit 
among students and between students 
and faculty,” Fred Heisner recently 
stated. “Since half the faculty and stu- 
dents circulate on one side of the campus 
there will be fewer new faces than in a 
situation where all students go to every 
part of the campus.” 

The students will be assigned to the 
units on the basis of residence. 


ee) 


School Board Sends Faculty to 
School. Early last year Orange Union 
High School principal, Harold Kibby, 
suggested to the faculty that an intensive 
survey of present curriculum practices 
be made in their school. It was consid- 
ered better to have the project assigned 
to a faculty committee which would 
understand various curriculum needs 
rather than to employ a curriculum 
coérdinator who might not be acquainted 
with the local situation. The entire 
faculty approved the idea, and more 
than half of them expressed a desire to 
serve on a committee for that purpose. 
The teachers felt that final selection of 
a smaller group should be left to Mr. 
Kibby. He chose six teachers, taking 
into consideration such things as length 
of service and academic and non-aca- 
demic fields of work. At the request of 
Mr. Kibby, the school board agreed to 
pay the committee’s expenses for four 
weeks at some university where re- 
search and study of other schools’ cur- 
riculums could be made. This method 
was found to be less expensive than the 
other and a superior means of “in- 
school” teacher training. 

Stanford University was chosen ; and 
its Department of Education opened 
its curriculum laboratory, library, and 
other research facilities to the group. 
Members of the Stanford faculty and 
students of the Education Department 
expressed lively interest in the unique 
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undertaking. Dean John A. Bartky, on 
occasion, met with the group and made 
valuable suggestions. He also arranged 
worthwhile conferences with some 
members of the Framework Committee, 
who were on the faculty. In addition to 
this, several private conferences were 
held with such men as Dr. Paul R. 
Hanna, Professor of Education; Mr. 
Fredric T. Shipp, principal at Lincoln 
High School in San Jose; Dr. William 
R. Odell and Dr. Ira A. Kibby, all mem- 
bers of the summer school faculty. Dr. 
Hanna and Mr. Shipp, it will be re- 
membered, are also members of the 
California Framework Committee. 

The immediate goal of the Orange 
Committee has been to make a survey of 
their present curriculum and to find how 
it compares to that of other schools. To 
do this it is necessary to learn exactly 
what units are being taught and how the 
course of study fits the Framework for 
Public Education in California. For that 
purpose a form has been devised which 
teachers use to report each subject unit 
taught, when it is taught, and why it is 
in the course of study. The units and 
length of time devoted to them by each 
teacher for every course are posted on 
a large wall chart. The committee meets 
every day, and other members of the 
faculty are at liberty to attend. Thus a 
day-to-day account of class activities is 
being made. This information is the 
basis for the survey. With the advice 
and aid of the faculty, deficiencies in the 
curriculum will be corrected and needed 
alterations will be made. The entire 
school faculty participates in the proj- 
ect ; the committee evaluates and organ- 
izes information. 


Much remains to be done if the com- 
mittee accomplishes what they have set 
out to do. Obviously it cannot all be done 
in a matter of one year, for every change 
must be carefully studied. Just as there 


was a need for a restatement of the goals 
of education, so there is a need periodi- 
cally to re-examine the curriculum if 
the school is to serve the needs of the 
student and community. Many of the 
people of Orange have shown an interest 
in this study. So far perhaps its greatest 
value is an increasing awareness among 
the entire teaching staff of the purpose 
and result of their teaching and that of 
other instructors. 
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Civics Text Is Popular. American 
Government by Magruder, 1948 edi- 
tion, Allyn and Bacon, publisher, is the 
most widely used textbook in civics in 
California high schools, an analysis re- 
cently completed by the staff in Second- 
ary Education of the Department of 
Education reveals. This textbook has 
been adopted by 209 high schools and is 
used by 47.5 per cent of the students 
enrolled in California secondary schools. 

The leading textbook in United States 
history and Constitution is A History 
of Our Country by Muzzey, edition of 
1948, Ginn and Company, adopted by 
127 high schools that include 18.9 per 
cent of the average daily attendance in 
California high schools, The number of 
high schools which have adopted a text- 
book does not always indicate that it 
reaches a proportionate number of stu- 
dents, since one employed as a basic 
textbook by fewer schools may be in use 
by more students if the schools are large. 
Our Nation, Barker and Commager, 
1947 edition, published by Row, Peter- 
son and Company, is used by 82 schools, 
but their combined average daily attend- 
ance comprised 24.1 per cent of the total 
for the state. 

The complete analysis which shows 
the ten most widely adopted textbooks 
in American history and civics is as 
follows : 
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TABLE I—USE OF CIVICS AND HISTORY TEXTBOOKS IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Number Per Cent 
of Total 


of 



































Title Author Adoptions a.d.a. Publishers 
American Government.......................Magruder ............ 209 47.47 ~~ Alilynand Bacon 
History of Our Country................ ee ES 127. +1892 Ginn and Company 
Our Nation Barker and 

Commager ........ 82 24.09 Row, Peterson, and Co. 
American Story. Gavian, Hamm...... 74 18.87 D. C. Heath and Co. 
Story of America ee 60 17.44 Henry Holt & Co. 
Development of America...s0e Wirth ..........00-.-.- . & 15.74 American Book Co. 
United States in the Making 2 46 16.56 Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
American Way of Lifé Faulkner, Kepner, 

Bartlett .....-....-- 7.56 Harper and Brothers 
America: Its History and People....Faulkner and 

Kepner ............ 23 8.54 Harper and Brothers 
Government in Action Keohane, Keohane, 

McGoldrick ...... 20 7.16 Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Helping the Problem Child 


First of all, the counselor tries to find the context of the present actions of 
the individual whom he is trying to help. He searches for the network of causes 
which makes the person act like he does. This may not be easy to discover. A fear 
or a phobia may not be easily explained. The network of casual relationships may 
have been broken in the memory of the individual. He may not know why he has 
a phobic fear of knives or arithmetic, or why he hates rich people. 

Sometimes we parents or teachers say, “I would not do that if I were you.” 
The specialist in human behavior knows that had we been in the other fellow’s 
shoes, we would have gone where he went. His behavior may have seemed irra- 
tional or undesirable to us. But it is explainable. Not easily explainable in many 
cases, however, because we do not know enough about individual behavior. 

The wise counselor is skillful in getting persons to tell how things look to them. 
He knows that the “objective” event is seen differently by different persons. He 
knows that the same classroom environment looks quite different to the student 
who is practicing success in that environment as contrasted with one who is 
practicing failure. The wise counselor is not searching for someone to blame or 
to punish. He does not seek a scapegoat. He knows that all behavior is caused, 
and, therefore, tries to find out what makes an individual act “that way.”—Epcar 
Date, in The News Letter, Ohio State University. 
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